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“* Size ain't everything—a cow's big enough to catch a mouse, 
but she kaint.’’—J. BILLINGS. 


The Race for Business 


The signs of the times all read one way: the early opening of 
fall business. Competition develops faster than opportunities; the 
advantages offered by advertising in Street Cars are being taken up 
rapidly; does this suggest your opportunity ? 

We hold open for you 100 cities—13,000 cars, 15,000,000 
people—and in all the list there isn’t a doubtful item on the lists. 
Prosperous communities—that’s the strength of our service—put your 
advertising before the people who are always wanting and have the 
money to supply their wants. 

May we talk it over with you? 





WESTERN OFFICES: a) fK "i rar % % z 4 | EASTERN OFFICE: 
99 Wooowano AVENUE, STREET CAR ADYERTISING Sit 220 Broanway, 
° rene eR 
ETROIT. — — New YORK. 
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A JOURNAL FOR merle aap 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW York, 


VoL. XXVIII. 


\DVE wih 3 A PLEASURE 
EAMER. 


How TBLIC ITY Is GAINED FOR THE 
LONG aes H SEA EXCURSIONS— 
THE VARIOUS MEDIUMS USED— 
ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING THE 
JUDICIOUS USE OF NOVELTIES— 
OTHER DETAILS. 


Printers’ INK recently pub- 
lished a reproduction of a clever 
es that is being used 
by the Long Branch Ocean route, 
of which Mr. 
W. F. Russell 
is manager. In 
its issue of 
May 1oth last 
it also pub- 
lished an ac- 
count of how 
the same steam- 
er that is now 
being used by 
the Long 
Branch Route— 
the Republic— 
was advertised 
from Philadel- 
phia to Cape 
May. The ad- 
vertising that 
has been done 
for this boat 
since it came 
to New York 
has been’ so 
marked, and at 
the same time 
extremely suc- 
cessful, that a 
representative of the Little School- 
master made a personal call upon 
Mr. Russell, at his ‘office, 1181 
Broadway, thinking that he might 
be able to communicate some facts 
concerning the advertising of a 
ples isure steamer. Said Mr. Russell : 

This is my first season in New 
York—an experiment, in fact, but 
a successful one from the Start. I 
have made these pleasure excur- 
sions my study, and look upon my 
boat as another advertiser looks 
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upon his department store, or his 
patent medicine. am selling 
tickets for the excursion, and I 
have to study in a methodical way 
how best to dispose of my mer- 
chandise. Being a business man, 
I know that the best and quickest 
way to do this is by liberal and ju- 
dicious ‘advertising. You see I[ 
have to sell my goods during a 
limited season only, so must con- 
fine my efforts to that brief period. 
I am giving full value for the 
money, and 
must sell in 
large quantities 
in order to get 
a profit.” 

‘Rumor says 
that you are 
successful in 
doing so—in 
fact, I hear that 
you have to 
turn people 
away daily.” 

“That is true. 
The success of 
this New York 
venture is so 
far beyond my 
anticipations 
that I have had 
to charter an- 
other steamer— 
even larger than 
the Republic— 
and she will be 
put in commis- 
sion right away, 
and run _ three 
trips daily to Long Branch and 
back same as the Republic. The 
demand for tickets has always 
been double what we dare sell 
The Republic has a capacity of 
2,600. The new steamer—the Co- 
lumbia—is from Baltimore, and 
has a capacity of 4,000.’ 

“Do you attribute this success 

to the advertising?” 

“Certainly, the whole of it. 
Nothing else could have pulled the 
people in such crowds.” 





“Which newspapers have you 
used?” 

“ All of them, but I use the most 
space in the World and Journal. 
Why? Because I believe that 
those two papers are most favored 
by the working classes, and those 
are the people on whom I have to 
depend. They are the regular ex- 
curs sionists all over the world.” 

“What spaces have you used in 
the newspapers, Mr. Russell?” 

“Fifty lines single, as a rule, 
but twice a week I also use a 
three hundred line ad in the two 
papers I have named. I believe in 
constant advertising, with ccca- 
sional spurts of extra display.” 

“The wording of your adver- 
tisements is very alluring, Mr. 
Russell—perhaps that, has a lot to 
do with their success?” 

“ That is what they are intended 
for. We strive to have them tell 
just what the trip is, what the in- 
ducements are, the comforts of the 
vessel, the beauties of the ocean 
and land scenery, the health giving 
recreation which the excursion af- 
fords. These are our. strong 
points, and I know that they have 
proved attractive. Another feat- 
ure that you will notice in our 
advertisements is that the public 
are not left to guess at anything. 
All necessary information as to 
place and time of starting and re- 
turning are fully given, and in the 
hotel folders we even expl: 1in how 
people can easiest reach the boat 
from various sections of the city.’ 

ay W hat are these hotel fold- 
ers? 

“They are eight-page folders 
after the style of the railroad time 


tables that you see in the racks 
at the leading hotels. They give 
all necessary information and 


show a map of the route and how 
to reach the pier, on the outside. 
On the inside are plans of the dif- 
ferent decks on the Republic, with 
a description of each that is really 


a sort of directory to the various 
rooms and attractions on _ the 
boat.” 


“By the way, what are those 
attractions? ” 

“Well, we have refreshment 
bars of various kinds and to suit 


people of various desires. Every- 


thing to cheer the inner man or 
woman can be had on board the 
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trips, 








Republic, and you don't have to 
pay fancy prices for it either. 
From a plain dish of clams—which 
we will steam for you in 75 sec- 


onds—to an elaborate but not 
costly dinner, you can have at 
short notice. Here you see we 


issue a bill of fare and wine list, 
by which every guest can see what 
we have, and just what the price 


will be. There you have * Roast 
spring lamb and mint sauce ’— 
35 cents. We have music going 


down to the Branch, and there is a 
magnificent floor for dancing. 


Then there is a regular vaude- 
ville entertainment on the return 
Excursions. 





YORK’S OCEAN TRIP. 


THE FAMOUS CAPE MAY IRON STEAMER 


Leaves Tier 10, E. R. (above South Ferry), 
a. m., 1 and 5:30 p. m. daily (including Sunday), 


For LONG B BRANCH. 


Leaves Long Branch 10:50 a. m., 3:16 p.m., 7:45 


Trolley connection with Asbury Park, Ocean Grove 
and otber New Jersey coast points 
Theatricals, Resta yrast Lunch, Oyster Bar, eto, 
ROUND TRIP FARE. 75 CEN’ 


The REPUBLIC pay ‘the finest trip for amuse- 
ment and_healtb-giving rocreation, wil the 
beaut ties of the Bay and Harbor, a Forts, the 
ever-c anging scene upon th and #4 grat 
view of the Navesink Highlands,” and 200,001) 
candle poser Lighgs, | Sandy fook and the cottags 
cities "0 he Jers 
The 8: A 4 ao. gives nine hours at Long 
3c 
The | 00 P. M. trip gives four Ae and a half. 
rey trip gives ease an maton after a 
das's work showing the Dorama and shore 
in the early evening; and the rétutn, with the im 
mense Highlavd Lights, the illumination af 2 
Staten Island and wail Island shores, @ 
Great City, with its millions of liguts, its racel . 
of lights aeross tho rooklyn Bridze, and a scene 
‘not to he forgotter 
The REPU Lic ee every comfort for those who 
igrarel on Her. ellent’ yestaurant at pone ular 
s. Splendid saloc m and saluon deck, and th 
deck entirely roofed over, giving prot: 
az lier passengers (9 los 
the view either by day or night 
A_ miniature theatre on the méin deck has 
fined vaudeville eberformance, without extra chant 
on gach tetnrn trip. Conceris ou dowg tr 
e REPUBLIC was the favorite boat H Phita- 
‘i ‘ cat she is already the favorite in New 


V.F RUSSELL, Mgr., 1181 B’way, Phone 2465 tstb. 
well known music _ hall 
artists. We have our own scenery 
and stage accessories, issue a reg 
ular programme which is in 
charge of the Leo Von Raven 
Publishing Company, and run the 
entire show free to our patrons. 
Here is a photograph of our drop 
curtain. You will notice the it it is 
an advertisement for ‘ Quaker 
Oats.’ The curtain costs us noth- 
ing and we get paid for using it. 

‘What other methods of adver- 
tising do you resort to, Mr. Rus- 
sell: ji 

Anything that I think is good 
advertising commendsitself to me. 
I try ev erything that I believe will 


by 






























. Ip my business. I have used any 

juantity of buttons, and am still 
us ing them because there are cer- 
tain classes of people that have 
the ‘ button craze,’ and make col- 
lections of them. I have used fans 
that are unique in their construc- 
tion and have proved a decided 
novelty. They are a patent of 
Whitehead & Hoag, of Newark, 
and are so arranged that by means 
of movable disks, one’s fortune 
vay be told—in burlesque, of 
course. But they cause no end of 
unusement and for that reason 
they are kept for a long time. 
The front .of these fans bears our 
advertisement, and on the back is 

time table showing the hours at 
which the Republic arrives at and 
New York and Long 


leaves 
Branch. 

‘ Are you a reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, Mr. Russell?” 

‘You bet I am. and a close one 
too. Which reminds me that you 
had better have my _ address 

hanged from the old one in Phil- 

adelphia to this office. I don't 

like to have to wait for my P. I. 

until it is returned from Philadel- 
ie Joun C. GRAHAM. 


ME XICAN MEDI A. 


It is a well established fact that pub- 
ications having the lurgest circulations 
in give the cheapest rates for adver- 
tising in proportion to circulations. 
lhe case is rare indeed in which adver- 
tising can be secured in a paper having 
1,000 circulation at one-fifth the rate 
paid a paper of 5,000 circulation. Yet, 
unless the paper having the smaller 
number of readers is a class or a trade 
publication, or reaches a desired class 
of people who can not be _ reached 
through the paper of large circulation, 
the number of subscribersis the only just 
basis for advertising rates, and the only 
one upon which the general advertiser 
can afford to place his business. The 
general. advertiser who desires to in- 

igurate an advertising campaign in 
Menies through the medium of the 
publications of general circulation 
published at the Capital must, of 
course, begin with the two _ penny 
papers, El Imparcial and El Mundo, 
whose morning and evening circu- 
lation exceed all others by several 
hundred per cent. Next in order are 
to be considered a strong Catholic pa- 
per; one or two newspapers in English, 
to reach the large number of American 
and English residents; one of the spe- 
cial organs of the Spanish colony, and 
possibly a French and a German paper, 
although these two colonies in cos- 
mopolitan Mexico can be quite gener- 
ally reached through the Spanish and 
English newspapers. The French, es- 
pecially through Spanish, a sister Latin 
tongue, which they readily adopt; the 


phia 
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through both because they 
are the readiest linguists that come to 
Mexico and frequently arrive here with 
a good knowledge of both Spanish and 
English. The English and American 
colonies are probably more _ transient 
and know less Spanish than either, but 





Germans 


they are great readers of newspapers 
and proverbially free in the use of 
their money. The use of the _ news- 


papers that have been enumerated, with 
one of the best independent newspapers 
of the Capital, and one or two trade or 
class publications, local or foreign, will 
enable any advertiser to determine what 
the Mexican field contains for him. 
The outlay need not exceed a fraction 
of the sums usually spent in establish- 
ing and maintaining a demand for an 
article Seongness a nation. A _ thou- 
sand dollars, Mexican currency, a 
month, judiciously distributed among 
ten or a dozen publications, will give 
any advertiser much greater prominence 
before the reading public than is en- 
joyed by any advertiser in Mexico to- 
day. If the article advertised is one 
of general use, and all that it should be, 
there can be no doubt that the invest- 
ment would be a profitable one.—Mez- 
ican Herald. 


—— 
FIRST MOVEABLE TYPE. 

Corea was the first of all people to originate 
moveable metal type, says Harper’. Ss. 

It was in the reign of King T’a-jong that a 
font of metal type was cast, the first the world 
had ever seen. The art of xylography had 
existed for centuries and clay type had also 
been used in Japan, but Corea was the first to 
discern the need of the more permanent and 
durable form of metal type, and so well did she 
carry out her plan that the type then cast has 
come down to the present day practically unim- 
paired. Each type was built on the principle 
of the arch, being cylindrically concave on the 
under side. The purpose of this was to secure 
a firmer hold upon the bed of beeswax which 
constituted the “‘form,” technically so called. 
A shallow tray was filled with wax and the 
type, after being firmly imbedded in it, were 

planed ” in the ordinary manner, The printer 
sitting cross-legged before it, applied the liquid 
ink by means of a soft brush, after which a 
sheet of paper was lightly laid upon the form. 
A piece of felt was brushed softly across the 
paper with the right hand and the fet removed 
the printed page. In this way it was possible 
to strike off some 1,500 impressions a tee. 
el 
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SELLIN 
By Edwin L. Sabin. 

The other day with a friend I 
entered the retail store of the W. 
L. White Shoe Company, No. 506 
Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
My friend was a stranger in the 
city, and while we were sitting 
waiting for his foot to be fitted 
Mr. White passed, on his way to 
the rear of the room. I spoke to 
him, and then introduced my 
friend to him. 

“I believe I have met Mr. 
White before,” said my friend. 

‘] think I was in here four years 
ago, and bought a pair of shoes. 
Ever since I have been getting cir- 
culars from him. They have fol- 
lowed me to Denver and all over 
the country. 

Mr. White, 
smiled. 

“No doubt you have,” he re- 
marked. ‘When once we have a 
person’s size on our books we try 
to keep track of him.” 

I pricked up my ears, for here 
evidently was a mail order system 
by which shoes—the most difficult 
thing in the world to sell to a dis- 
tant customer, and give satisfac- 
tion—were being sent out from a 
city of medium commercial im- 
portance, which must compete 
with Chicago and St. Louis. 

‘Do you transact a large mail 
order business, Mr. White?” I 
asked 

“We do,” he replied. ‘“ We 
have customers in Denver. Boul- 
der, Colorado Springs and other 
Western points, and we also ship 
shoes to the Atlantic coast.”’ 

“How have you worked this 
up?” 

“Well, we make a specialty of 
furnishing odd sizes, and of fitting 
feet that are hard to fit. We have 
an unusually large stock of such 
lasts. Then, when we once please 
a customer, we put his size—exact 
size—on record, with his address, 
etc. We have a book for such a 
purpose as large as our Iedger. It 
now contains over four thousand 


standing near, 


names 
“Do you keep a rec ord of every- 
body who comes in? 

“We try to, because we want 
everybody who has been suited 
here to feel warranted in writing 
to us, if he is out of the city, and 











ordering shoes. He knows we 
have his size, and are pretty cer 
tain to fit him as well as we did 
before.” 

‘Isn’t such a mail order busi- 
ness rather unusual for a city like 
“ Moines? 

*T don't know about that, but I 
do know we are making a success 
of it. For instance, this morning 
we sent a pair of shoes to a cus- 
tomer in Chicago We even have 
orders from Newark, New Jersey, 
which is a great shoe manufactur- 
ing center! You see we are par- 
ticular to suit. When once we 
give a pertect fit we are able to 
duplicate it next time. 

I will add that Mr. White him- 
self is the best judge of a foot I 
ever saw. That is, he seems to 
have a peculiar knack of almost 
immediately estimating the size, 
and all the individuality expressed 
in the shape. If the first shoe does 
not fit, he settles down to work 
until in every detail the foot is un- 
questionably correctly and com- 
fortably clothed. Then the size 
and necessary addenda are placed 
in that big book. 

As a brisk business man I sus- 
pect Mr. White knows his mail or- 
der system is good advertising 
When we left the store my friend 
laughed, and said: 

“T used to get circulars from 
this place while I was in Denver, 
and I wondered if the White Com- 
pany thought I would send clear 
to Des Moines for my shoes. But 
I remembered the store, and when 
I was here and wanted to buy, as 
you saw, I patronized White. As 
soon as I read the sign I turned 
in.” — 

CREATING PRESTIGE 

Advertisers seem to forget that news- 
paper situations in the various cities are 
ever changing as the combinations of 
the kaleidoscope. Old and well es- 
tablished newspapers which are “milk- 
ing the cocoanut’ by resting on their 
reputation and prestige are not always 
leaders because they have once been 
leaders. Yet many advertisers seem 
to act on this supposition. A pres 
tige once created is enduring even af- 
ter the “bottom has dropped out of it. 
Ilerein lies the opportunity of the strug 
gling newspaper which has merit. Such 
a newspaper must make its mexits 
know n to every adv ertiser in every way 
it can. It must advertise itself while 
its old established competitor sleeps on 
the delusion of “once great, always 
great.’ The process of creating pres- 
tige is as slow as that of destroying it. 
—Advertising Experience. 
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QUEERLY PLACED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

A correspondent of PRINTERS’ 
Ink sends the following curious 
facts”: 

From one of the “L” road sta- 
tions in East New York the pas- 
sengers look down upon a sloping 
roof, on which is painted in large 
letters: ““Under this roof will be 
found the dry goods store of 
Bookman & Bock.” 

An English fad is to send up 
balloons in which are a lot of 
dodgers and circulars, and these 
are dropped promiscuously from a 
great height in order to give the 
impression to country people that 
they come from the clouds. 

A visitor to one of the large 
circulating libraries in London 
was surprised to find in several 
of the volumes well printed circu- 
lars from a soap house, ingen- 
iously inserted. On calling the at- 
tention of the librarian to the 


fact. he assured her that it was all 
right. 
the privilege of placing 


The soap firm had bought 
a circular 
in each of the books, and were 
getting an entirely new kind of 
circulation, as the books were bor- 
rowed by highly respectable fam- 
ilies and thus the circulars went 
straight into the homes. When 
the books were returned to the 
library they were examined by 
one of the assistants, and, if the 
circular had been abstracted, an- 
other one was put in its place. 

The writer remembers seeing, 
on a fence in a Scotch town, an 
advertisement that was exactly up- 
side down and evidently purposely 
painted so. He thought it a very 
foolish idea until he noticed the 
number of people that were cran- 
ing their necks to try to read it. 
Then he made up his mind that 
the people were foolish whether 
the ad was or not. 

A Chicago man hired a few or- 
dinary “sandwich” men who 
were fairly well dressed. He had 
them start out singly from his 
store, each as if in a hurry, and, 
instead of the crthodox “ bill- 
board,” there was pinned on the 
back of every man a _ neatly 
printed card, reading: “ Turn this 
man back! He has forgotten to 
get one of Blank’s cigars.’ The 
regular public thought it was a 


good joke on the man, who was 
apparently unconscious of _ the 
notice he was carrying, and as 
each individual was sent in a dif- 
ferent direction there were a good 
many people amused. 

They say that in Paris the cele- 
brated “* disrobing act,’’ which had 
its origin in that city, was once 
used for a strange advertisement. 
When the lady had apparently di- 
vested herself of nine-tenths of 
her clothing, she appeared in a 
tight-fitting suit of underclothing, 
upon the back of which was 
stamped in black letters: “‘ This is 
Lambswear, for health and com- 
fort.”” Needless to say, every eye 
in the theater saw the ad. 


“~~ 2 
PAID FOR NEWS. 

All the personal paragraphs and _ so- 
ciety news that appear in the London 
papers is paid for except that which 
relates to the royal family, the nobility 
and the diplomatic corps. If an _ or- 
dinary citizen gives a ball or marries 
off his daughter or entertains the 
Prince of Wales at dinner he is com- 
pelled to pay for his glory. Mrs. John 
iy ackay, Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor and ‘other ordinz airy persons, 
native or foreign, in London society, 
pay for every notice they receive in the 
newspapers; sometimes the report of a 
ball or a wedding costs $300 or $400 
for every newspaper. The following 
standing announcement concerning 
what is known as the “ agony column” 
will be found in the London papers: 

‘ All society, personal and fashion- 
able paragraphs, except those relating 
to royalty and official incidents, will be 
charged for at a minimum rate of one 
guinea for two lines, each succeeding 
line ten shillings and sixpence addi- 
tional.’ 

Therefore when any of your friends 
in London send you a copy of an Eng- 
lish newspaper containing a personal 
notice you may understand it has been 
paid for. St. Louis (Mo. ) Star, 

—_—__—~<+<>r 
ADV ERTISING ESSENTIALS. 

The secret of successful advertising is to 
know how to follow up inquiries and turn 
them into cash orders. If the ad brings the 
replies, if you do not succeed, the fault is 
either with your goods or your method of han- 
ling inquiries. If you have the right advertis- 
ing medium you also need neat stationery, 
well printed, a good letter of explanation, not 
short enough to appear brusque and not long 
enough to tire the reader or confuse him. The 
great trouble with beginners in advertising is 
that they assume that it is an easy matter to 
write an ad, insert it in the paper and wait. 
The waiting is usually long, and so advertising 
is condemned. Any paper in the United 
States that you can name will not pay all 
classes of advertisers. The fact is, it will only 
pay a limited class. To know what medium 
to choose is essential; then after having set- 
tled that matter, you should employ an adver- 
tising expert to prepare your ad. It will cost 
something, but everything does that is good 
for anything. Then you will get results.— 
General Information, 
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The Philadelphia 
Evening 
~ Bulletin 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 








The Evening Bulletin is one of seven newspapers in 
the whole United States, the accuracy of whose circu- 
lation figures is guaranteed by the Publisher of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 


The following statement shows the actual circulation of THE 
BULLETIN for each day in the month of June, 1899: 


110,212 
112,252 
3-+- 133,747 | 
+.s'6,0:5o SUNGAY 116,146 
113,536 
114,806 
108,980 ee 
107,912 114,259 
109,820 113,328 
122,789 | Sunday 
. 113,475 
FETSEE | Bficssccas SIZSES 
110,635 | 28 112,754 
110,115 111,280 
108,995 | 30........ 112,889 


Total for 26 days, 2,925,148 copies. 





AVERAGE FOR JUNE: 


112,505 Copies Per Day. 


Tue BuLvetin’s circulation figures do not include damaged 
or unsold copies. 
WILLIAM L, McLEAN, Publisher. 
PuiLaDepuia, May 3, 1899. 
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LOWNEY’S ADVERTISING. 
By John S. Grey. 

The Walter M. Lowney Company, 
of Boston, Mass., although in existence 
as manufacturers of Chocolate Bon 
Bons from the early eighties, did not 
begin to seek publicity for their goods 
until the spring of 1894. Their reason 
for not advertising was that up to the 
time mentioned they had not conceived 
the idea of branding the chocolate 
with the firm name. Without this it 
would have been useless to advertise 
Lowney’s Chocolate when the public 
were not sure they were getting Low- 
ney’s when they asked for it. 

Up to 1894 none of the big confec- 
tioners of the United States had made 
a regular practice of branding their 
goods, and the idea really had its origin 
with the Lowney concern. But as soon 
as they commenced to mark their 
chocolate with the firm name they felt 
secure in advertising it. 

The first mediums used were the 
Youth's Companion, the Ladies’ Home 
Jeurnal and the leading magazines. 
The vice-president of the company, 
Mr. J. P. Reynolds, Jr., placed the ad- 
vertising in the hands of Mr. Walter 
C. Lewis, of the Equitable Building, 
Boston, and a vigorous campaign was 
begun. Large spaces were taken in the 
magazines—sometimes whole pages— 
and, where possible, the best positions 
were secured. The firm is not a great 
believer in the value of back covers, 
but prefers to have the page following 
reading matter or opposite the inside 
back cover. 

Particular care was taken in the 
preparation of good, strong illustra- 
tions, and some of the best advertising 
pictures that have appeared in the 
magazines in recent years have been 
those advertising Lowney’s Chocolate. 
The firm admits that results could not 
be obtained without illustrations, and 
the chief point of anxiety was what 
kind of picture to use. 

Lowney’s Chocolate Bon Bons have 
also been advertised in a good many 
of the better-class weeklies, but the 
trade papers and the cheap monthlies 
have been rigorously ignored. The- 
ater programmes were occasionally 
tried, but the results did not seem to 
justify the expenditure. A consider- 
able quantity of street car advertising 
was also done,with some handsome and 
attractive cards, but no particular suc- 
cess could be traced to this medium. 

Advertising literature in the shape 
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of booklets and circulars has been lib 
erally distributed, and the chief aim in 
the preparation of this kind of matter 
was daintiness, as the circulars were 
chiefly addressed to the fair sex. 

The Walter M. Lowney Company 
is now in the ranks of well-known 
American advertisers and the reputa- 
tion has been built up in the space of 
five years. No other confectionery 
house spends nearly so much money 
in the purchase of publicity. Of course 
there have been some mistakes made 
in the early days of their advertising, 
but the firm keeps silent about the lit- 
tle pitfalls into which it fell, rightly 
claiming that, inasmuch as it had to 
pay for its experience, it would not be 
good policy to give that experience 
away for nothing. 

_ oo 
NEW FORMS. 

Some one has been telling the Pall 
Mall Gazette tales like these: A new 
form of advertising has appeared at 
Geneva. It is called Vaffichage sub la- 
custre, and consists of advertisements 
which can be read several feet under 
water, the subject being painted in yel- 
low letters on a black ground, and 
placed that the words are magnified 
is at the Pont du Mont Blanc, in the 
crystal clear waters of the Rhone, that 
this deformity is first to appear. Land 
and water will soon be equally disfig- 
ured everywhere. In the country the 
sky remains, but the new Titan, who is 
the billposter, will manage somehow t 
scale the heavens. Even the i 
churchyard. grants no immunity. _ 
San Francisco an enterprising citizen 
has already chosen his burial plot and 
set up a handsome marble monument 
containing just the initials of his de- 
ceased wife and the announcement that 
the rest of the space is to let for adver- 
tisements. 


You can miake 
a “High Ball” 


Just as well_as any mixologist In the coux 
try. All you need is a bottle of our unsur 
passed 


Scotch A- Whiskey 


Lemon peel, ‘seltzer and cracked ‘ice, 

A high ball made of rye whisky is fiat, 
} me of our. “Scotch A” Whiskey it Is re- 
oq and invigorating. Try it. Quart. 
bottle, $1.50. 


JAMES MORONEY 


Fine Wines and Liquors 


205 S, 13th St., formeriy 317-319 Wajngt, 


A PHILADELPHIA EFFORT, 
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For the First Six [Months of the Year 1899. 





— 
DAY! JANUARY. 


Fes’y. 


| 


| Marcu. 


APRIL. 





—_ 


Sunday 
24,950 
24,750 
24,850 
24,725 
25,080 
24,850 

Sunday 
24,580 
25,400 
24,545 
24,455 
25,125 
24,350 

Sunday 
24,860 
24,710 
24,350 
24,700 
26,895 
24,650 

2 Sunday 

24,700 

24,730 

26,030 

26 24,400 

27 | 24,370 

28 | 24,190 

29 Sunday 

30 | 24,35 

31 
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24,200 


24,360 | 


24,480 
24,570 


25,130 
24,626 
24,390 
24,210 
25,700 
24,650 


24,610 
25,115 
24,257 
24.505 
25,090 
25,120 


Sunday Sunday 


25,160 
24,820 
24,930 
24,624 
25,450 
24,520 


Sunday Sunday 


24,080 
24,888 


25,061 


25,096 
29,750 
25,140 
Sunday Sunday 
25,159 
25,140 
24,785 


25,085 
25,250 


25,140 
Sunday Sunday 


25,540 

25,488 
25 57 53 
25,387 
25,740 
30,040 


26,869 
25,549 
25,558 
25,560 
25,090 
25,650 


26,810 
25,786 
25,722 


26,168 
25,540 


26,620 
Sunday 
26,040 
25,421 
25,700 
25,710 
25,610 
25,410 
Sunday 
25,620 
25,500 
25,165 
25,738 
25,240 
25,720 
Sunday 
25,480 
25,460 
25,250 
25,514 
25,350 
26,045 
Sunday 
25,227 
26,308 
25,710 
25,790 
25,596 
25,350 
Sunday 


2, 280 
25,195 
25,055 


24.910 Sunday 


26,205 
24,945 
Sunday 
24,915 
24,805 
27,230 


25,430 
24,660 
25,330 
24,700 
25,090 
25,030 


24,536 Sunday 


24,500 
24,410 
Sunday 
24,510 | 
24,670 
24,700 


24,520 
24,820 
26,500 
24,740 
24,650 
25,190 


24,480 Sunday 


24,550 
24,320 
Sunday 
24,660 
24,560 
24,610 


27,800 
24,880 
24,970 
25,030 
24,680 
24,790 


24,700 Sunday 


24,850 
25,790 
Sunday 
24,900 
24,890 
24,935 


24,720 
24,920 
25,060 
25,050 
25,100 





| 598,385 | 697,847 640,934 | 673,111 | 653,260 





Grand Total, 155 days of publication, 3,903,302 
Daily Average, = = = = 25,182 
I, JOHN J. HAMILTON, General Manager of the Des Motes 


Dairy Ne ws, on oath, state that the above is a true and correct table of 
the actual issues of said paper from January 1 to June 30, 1899, inclusive, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this roth day of July, 


J. E. 


JOHN J. HAMILTON. 


1899. 


SPALDING, Notary Public. 
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THE EFFECT OF LARGE 
SPACE. 


At the present day advertisers who 
wish to quickly market a new line of 
goods are using very large space for 
displaying their advertisements. 

Years ago this plan would have 
been decried as utter extravagance 
and few agents would have had the 
nerve to advocate it. In the old days 
a new advertiser with the temerity to 
come out with quarter or half pages 
in the dailies would have been looked 
upon as in need of a guardian to pro- 
tect him from utterruin. The few who 
did have both the nerve and means, 
however, for “spreading” themselves 


generally won out handsomely, and 


their successes have stimulated others. 

The theory of the large advertise- 
ment is strength. First, it commands 
almost immediate notice, and second, 
it inspires confidence as to the adver- 
tiser’s standing, leading thousands of 
people to believe in his great resources 
and unlimited capital. 

We are all familiar with the recent 
success of Uneeda Biscuit, which has 
gained an enormous trade through the 
use of big space for several months. 
To the ordinary mind, the mere sug- 
gestion of spending large sums of 
money on an ordinary cracker seems 
foolish, but results have completely 
upset old notions. 

A cracker—biscuit, if it sounds more 
inspiring—appeals to every home in 
the jand. It is true that the demand 
is well supplied by thousands of bakers 
everywhere, but it remained for the 
Uneeda people to come out broadside 
and herald the fact that Uneeda Bis- 
cuit, in air-tight packages, were the 
daintiest and most appetizing morsel 
in all crackerdom. 

Small, conservative space would 
have scarcely created a ripple in trade 
circles, but from the moment Uneeda 
excellence was hammered into people’s 
minds through half and quarter pages, 
success was almost instantaneous— 
none of us could resist a trial, and a 
trial usually means repeated purchases. 

A noteworthy fact in connection 
with this advertising is the absence of 
strong claims. For the most part, 
Uneeda ads are mere newspaper post- 
ers, intended mainly to catch the read- 
er’s eye and briefly acquaint him or 
her with the existence of the product. 

Of course I am not saying that no 
one can win without big space, because 


many lines are of such a nature as to 
preclude the necessity, and many 
could not profit by it, but for the 
majority of staples nothing on earth 
will compare favorably with large ad- 
vertising space for a starter. 

With the large cigar advertisements 
now appearing everywhere, what 
chance do the small fry stand? And 
I might ask the same question in 
regard to shoes. In _ either line 
individual successes with small spac« 
will doubtless continue, but they will 
be exceptions—not the rule. 

Every intending advertiser must 
look the big space question squarely 
in the face. He must investigate the 
advertising that his competitors have 
done and are doing; but most of all, 
he must gain a knowledge of th 
effect of bold work. 

We are entering an era of boom 
advertising, and let us remember that 
the want of precedent in any line is no 
drawback.—A dvertising Success. 

; ‘on 

NOT ADVERTISING ALONE. 

_It is worth repeating that good adve 
tising, no matter how good it may he, 
will not create and sustain a demand 
for a poor article. Likewise, a store 
keeper who is not abreast of the age in 
his business methods, and who is not 
thoroughly honest and open in_ his 
transactions with customers, will not 
reap the full benefits from newspapet 
advertising. ‘“ Truth is mighty and will 
prevail,”’ is an adage which has a strong 
application to advertising Saginaz 
(Mich.) News. 

quem: > 

ILLUSTRATED AD. 


t 





BOY WANTED. 
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lt has been said that it takes a rich man to draw a 
check, a horse to draw a cart, a pretty girl to draw 
attention, a toper to draw a cork, a free lunch to draw 
a crowd, and an advertisement in the home paper 
to draw trade. 





THE BANNER 


is the home paper of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and continues to 
draw more trade for its adver- 
tisers than any other paper 
published in its field. THE 
BANNER’S sworn circulation 
exceeds 15,000 daily, and 
advertisements are accepted 
with the guarantee that its 
circulation is larger than the 
combined issues of all other 
dailies published in Middle 
‘Tennessee. 

















New YORK OFFICE, THE BANNER, 
150 NASSAU ST. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Ss. S. VREELAND, E. M. FOSTER, 


REPRESENTATIVE. BUSINESS MGR. 
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THE INVALIDS’ TABLE. 


HOW A MAN WITH NO PREVIOUS EX- 
PERIENCE IN ADVERTISING HAS 
MADE IT A SUCCESS. 

The Invalids’ Table Company, of 
Cleveland, O., is using twenty-eight 
lines in the magazines. Mr. Yeatman 
Anderson, manager, has had charge of 
the affairs of this company from the 
start, two years since. In response to 
inquiry in reference to the advertising 
part of the business, he said : 

“ Our advertising is placed through 
the Proctor Collier Agency. The prep- 
aration of the matter is do: e by myself, 
with the assistance of this agency. 
After experimenting with different ads 
we have adopted the one now used as 
best suited to our needs. We use 
magazines almost exclusively. This 
advertising has been confined to such 


DID YOU EVER 


Not unless the meal 
was served upon atable 
80 arranged as toextend 


Over the bed, and still aot 
Most convenient in 
the sick room, Excellent 
sewing, cutting and reading 
Various kinds of wood, 


touch it, 


, table. 
«4 Beartifully finished. 
Write for circulars 

and testimonials. 


NO AGENTS. 
Size of Top, 18 x 36 inches. 
INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 


208 CuvaHoaa Bioa., CLEV 
AAARAARAAAAAAAAAAA 
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magazines as Harper's, Century, Mc- 
Clure’s, Cosmopolitan, Review of Re- 
views, etc. We have used religious 
papers to some extent, but results have 
not been as satisfactory as from the 
magazines. We key our ads, and have 
a system of determining which maga- 
zine pays best. We know exactly how 
much profit we receive from each pub- 
lication at the end of the month. The 
number of inquiries received in pro- 
portion to the number of sales varies 
in different magazines. Some pay us, 
and other magazines of similar charac- 
ter have failed to show satisfactory re- 
turns. I can not explain the reason 
for this. If we did not carefully key 
our ads we would have no means of 
secur.ng this important information. 
Solicitors for different publications 
often endeavor to persuade us that 
their publication is exactly suited to 
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our needs, and offer as evidence the ex- 
perience of advertisers of similar arti- 
cles, but we find that we can only fol- 
low our own experience in this matter, 
regardless of the experience of others, 
We endeavor to secure the right-hand 
page, but further than that we make 
no effort for position. 

“ Our business is somewhat peculiar. 
We believe that our announcement 
should go to the better class of peo- 
ple, as the price of our article is $5. 
In some instances we have found, 
however, that people in moderate cir- 
cumstances have deprived themselves 
of necessities in order to purchase one 
of our tables for a sick friend. 

“In response to inquiries we send 
a circular, folder and_ testimonials. 
About two weeks after, we send either 
a letter or additional printed matter. 
All inquiries are carefully filed and as- 
sorted. We have found 
that a simple statement 
about our tables has pro- 
duced the best results. 
We get the largest pro- 
portion of our returns 
directly from the first in- 
quiry, and we feel that 
the results are almost 
always produced by the 
first printed matter sent 
out. Our article is one 


ADJUSTABLE 


wi 
a 
a 
< 
r that can be fully ex- 
> plained in the printed 
3 matter, and we do not 
a depend a great deal 


upon argument. People 
can almost see our 
table from the cut and 
description, and then determine wheth- 
er or not they want it. The holiday 
season is the best for our business. 
“We believe in moderate invest- 
ment, and are entirely satisfied with 
the general results of our advertising 
efforts. We have no desire to use 
large space or greatly increase our 
present list of publications, and are 
satisfied to let well enough alone. I 
am sixty-six years old. My advertis- 
ing experience is limited entirely to 
the two years I have devoted to this 
work. I think that advertising is one 
of the most trying problems I ever un- 
dertook. I realize my lack of experi- 
ence, but have never thought it best 
to intrust the advertising entirely to 
other people. Sometimes I select a 


medium that has all the elements of 
promise and find that it is not profit- 
Still we have made the adver 


able. 
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\ising, as a whole, satisfactory and re- 
munerative. We frequently receive 
orders by telegraph, which satisfies us 
that our advertising is of a character 
that will produce direct returns.” 

Mr. Anderson showed me a book 
containing a list of inquiries received. 
Those marked with a large capital T 
indicated sales. I went through the 
book and made a careful estimate as 
to the number of sales in proportion 
to the number of inquiries. I am not 
authorized to give this percentage, but 
was surprised to find the percentage 
of sales so high. 

Without previous advertising ex- 
perience, without the assistance of 
experts, by close attention to business 
rules, backed by a meritorious article, 
Mr. Anderson has succeeded in doing 
profitable advertising. 

Cuas. SETH BRowN. 
sian 


A NEW oa: —_— YG ME- 
DIUM 





A ae, of PRINTERS 
INK writes 

What kind of a genius was it that 
suggested the common junk cart as an 
advertising medium? Over in Brooklyn 
they have the innovation in the shape 
of tin signs tacked on the perambulat- 
ing wagon in search of rags, bones, 
waste paper and old metal. Not a dig: 
nified medium by any means, but suff- 
ciently new to attract attention. It is 
something novel to see the little carts 
with their wheezy “ tinkle-tinkle ”’ anc 
an alert ‘“ Dago” as a_ propelling 
power come down your street bearing 
the information that a certain lini- 
ment is best in case of bruises or cuts! 
It would not be a happy thought, how- 
ever, to advertise any kind of food 
thereon. The association would be 
dreadful, and I can’t say that it even 
helps the liniment much. 

But the suggestion opers up a field 
of opportunities for outdoor advertising. 
Why not advertise on other vehicles as 
well as those that are belonging to cor- 
porations and companies? Why let the 
street cars and “*L” roads have a 
monopoly of the outside advertising 
business ? Why can’t the grocers’ 
wagons carry the signs of articles the 
grocers sell—at the expense of the man- 
ufacturer or jobber? Why can_ not 
every sort of vehicle carry advertising 
cards and signs, and the revenue there- 
of go to the owner of the conveyance? 
The produce wagons that come into 
town from the outlying districts at 
early dawn, the coal carts, the bakers’, 
butchers’ and milk wagons—why can’t 
they all have a privilege equal to the 
common junk cart? They could sell 
their spaces at a remunerative rate to 
such lines of business as they cared to 
advertise, and it is possible that the 
owners of the vehicles would get suffi- 
cient returns to enable them to pay 
their drivers’ wages. 

It would be horrible to think of the 





practice becoming general, howcver. 
We would have to bar out patrol 
wagons, ambulances, hearses and under- 
takers’ wagons. Just imavine a fire en- 
gine coming tearing along the street 





with flaring bulletins on its sides: ‘* Go 
to Einstein’s great fire sale to- day.” 





SENDING PICTURES BY WIRE, 
Several correspondents have written askin 
us to give a description of the method employed 
in sending pictures over a telegraph wire by 
the telediagraph, the new machine recently in- 
troduced in the offices of the New York Her- 

ald anda number of Western newspapers. 

In transmitting a picture it is first stereo- 
typed on a flexible metal plate. The outlines 
of the picture are exposed while the remainder 
of the surface of the plate is covered with non- 
conductive paint. The plate is then placed 
around a cylinder and the machine, which is 
operated by an electric motor, is started. The 
arm bearing the tracer has its base upon a 
finely threaded rod and gradually moves to the 
left until the entire picture has been covered by 
the tracer. 

Both sending and receiving machines are 
mana by a simple synchronizing arrange- 
ment, so that both machines are regulated in 
their speed automatically and must run ex- 
actly together. The tracer at the sending point 
controls the current on the wire and closes the 
circuit whenever it comes in contact with the 
exposed lines of the picture. 

At the receiving end, the apparatus is similar 
to that at the transmitting point. The pro- 
jecting arm over the cylinder, however, is pro- 
vided with a stylus controlled by an ordinary 
telegraph sounder. Around the cylinder are 
wrapped several sheets of paper, with carbon 
copying sheets between them. The sounder 
bearing stylus closes down on the cylinder and 
copying paper, recording the most minute lines 
in the original picture as the tracer at the 
sending point passes over them. 

In transmitting written or printed matter, 
the process is the same as above noticed, 
except that the copy is either written or 
copied ona flexible brass or metal plate, the 
circuit being broken whenever the tracer strikes 
the ink, which is non-conductive. In this case, 

the receiving instrument is reversed so that it 
records on the paper the opening instead of the 
closing of the circuit. 

The synchronizing arrangement is ingenious 
and is arranged so that, no matter how many 
machines there may be cut in along the line, it 
is not necessary to have an operator or an ate 
tendant to care forthem. The operator at the 
transmitting point can easily correct or regu- 
late the spee 

It is claimed that by using an enlarged cyl- 
inder a half or even a full newspaper page or 
matrice form can be placed in a transmitting 
machine, operated, say, in New York City or 
Cc hicago, and reproduced simultaneously in 
practically all of the leading cities of the 
country within a few minutes.—Fourth Estate. 


<2. 


BUSINESS WRITING. 


Business writing is neither an art nor a 
science. It is just plain common sense coupled 
with natural or acquired ability to write with 
simplicity and force. The writer of business 
literature must be a practical man. He must 
have a knowledge of the common sense laws 
that govern successful business. He must be 
able to grasp quickly the “‘ talking points” of 
the article to be advertised. And, above all, he 
must have the knack of telling his story in few 
and simple words—yet with a forcefulness that 
carries conviction — William S. Power, 
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ADVERTISING CALIFORNIA 
RESORTS. 
By Frederick Vail Owen. 





Over a hundred and fifty resorts in 
California invite summer guests. 
Probably fifty of them are small in 





Hot Sulphur 
Plunge 


Is one of the delights of Paso | 
Robles Hot Springs. A magnificent 
bath house, 225x60 feet, costing 
over $25,000 ; has two sections— 
one side exclusvey for women, 
Compet:nt men and women mas- 
seurs in constant attendance. 
Water is valuable medicinal tonic, 
















Otto F. Never, 
Prop., Paso 
Robles, Cal. 

City office, 63¢ 
Market st. 











size and indifferent in quality, but they 
all advertise. 

Among the other hundred are such 
large caravansaries as Coronado, Del 
Monte, Paso Robles and Vendome, on 
which small fortunes have been spent. 

California’s great expanse of terri- 
tory furnishes every variety of soil and 


= — an 


are plainly seen from the sun parlor 
of HOTEL VENDOMB, as the guest 
looke toward Mount Hamilton over the 
broad expanse of valley and foothills 
covered with fruit, flowers and flowing. 
grain. VENDOMB is the pleasure- 
seekers’ home. 

GEO. P. SNELL, Mgr., San Jose, Cal. 





climate, from the barren torrid deserts 
of San Bernardino to the perpetual 
snows of Shasta, from seaside sands to 
foothill farms, from level valleys to 
mountain forests. Every section has 
its resorts, and so within the State’s 
confines the limit of outdoor variety 
is never reached. 

The season is longer here than in 
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the East. 


Most of the resorts are open 
May Ist and close September Ist to 
October Ist. 

Quite a number are open all the 
year round, and are thus winter resorts 


as well. A large Eastern travel, in- 
cluding Raymond & Whitcomb and 
other personally conducted excursions, 
brings thousands every year. 

These winter resorts are mostly in 
Southern and Central California on 
the line of the Southern Pacific Rail 
road, and otherwise favorably located. 

The plan of advertising these re 
sorts is pretty nearly uniform. They 
use display space in the daily San 
Francisco papers almost exclusively. 

The papers have made special ef- 
fort to get this business and put it on 
a page by itself. It appears three 
times a week—Sundays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Included in the price 
charged is the privilege of sending 
weekly arrivals and brief news items, 
which are printed in the news depart- 
ment. Every paper carries from three 
to six columns. On a recent Sunday 
the Chronicle had a full page. 

The spaces taken are small, seldom 
exceeding forty-two lines, the majority 
being twenty-eight lines and under. 

It costs the resorts of larger size 
from $200 to $500 a month for about 
four months. They don’t begin ad- 
vertising until they are about ready to 
open for the summer. Those that are 
open all the year advertise in the sum 
mer only. 

The usual form has been in stereo 
typed style, enumerating all the ad- 
vantages the place had—one advertise- 
ment sufficing for the entire season. 

Last year Aitna Springs broke the 





Room to romp and run; 
donkeys to ride; 

Children made welcome, 
at A‘tna Springs. 





spell and originated a style of its own, 
changing the ads every insertion. 

This year several resorts have fol- 
lowed suit, notably Congress Springs, 
Hotel Vendome and Paso Robles Hot 
Springs. The two last named are 
using illustrated forms. Though the 
space is small, some attempt is made 
to attract attention, and at the same 
time indicate something of the attrac- 
tion and advantages. 

For instance, the Vendome is the 
starting point for all visitors to the 
Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, 
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where the great 36-inch telescope 
trains the human eye on the heavens. 
This is illustrated in their advertising, 
as are also some of the charms of 
scenery, the orchards and vineyards of 
Santa Clara Valley. 

The advertisements of the Hot 
Springs at El Pase de Robles (the 
Pass of the Oaks) are illustrated in a 
similar manner, by bathing scenes, 
horders showing a suggestion of the 
hotel, bathing pavilion, etc. 

Probably half these resorts are 
located at mineral springs, and their 
waters are used to cure all “the ills 
that flesh is heir to.” 

Strange as it may seem, no Eastern 
advertising has been done for these 
resorts. Local advertising is depended 
upon entirely. A fortune awaits the 
resort with capital and energy to enter 
the Eastern field and give publicity to 
its advantage for health-building. 


AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 

Each store has some one thing that 
n be made interesting at fair time. 
Some merchants use their exhibiting 

ace to good advantage in furnishing a 
est room for all who care to sit down, 

in providing a checking room for 
iskets or bundles. A good thing is 

have comfortable chairs or some 
eats for the sightseers. 

People go to a great deal of trouble 
to prepare their dinner for fair day. 
\ merchant could offer a ticket good 
for dinner at the dining hall to all who 

id purchased goods for a_ given 
umount at his store. He could have a 
ining hall of his own and serve dinner 

to all his regular customers. Those 

ho were not customers could get a 
inner ticket by buying a due bill for 

given amount. 

If you have a new or staple line of 
goods, have a lecturer—a good talker 

who could tell about the good qualities, 
tell about the wool in the clothes, the 
ruit in the can, the material from which 
your product was made, the way it was 
‘repared for market. If an article for 
cooking, tell how to prepare. A prop- 
erl- cooked sample is convincing. 

\ souvenir given to all who would 
register in your book would furnish a 
aluable lot of mail order addresses, 

vhich could be used to advantage in 
nailing circulars. 

Do not fai to display attractive 
goods. Don’t neglect the arrangement 
of your booth. Put your best foot for- 
vard and keep at it. Whatever you do 
at the fair, do it well.—Advertising 
Vorld, Columbus, + 
ONE ADV E RTISE 7s ADAPTA- 

‘ Little spells of pe little chills so 
bland, 

Make the mighty graveyard and the 
angel band. 

A little of Cheatham’s Chill Tonic taken 
now and then 

Makes the handsome women and the 
healthy men.” 


A RED-GOWNED POSTER 
LADY. 


Can the general public understand 
and appreciate artistic advertising ? 
The following seems to throw some 
doubt upon the question. 

A poster artist had an order from 
the advertising manager of a certain 
dry goods house for a poster to ad 
vertise the spring bonnet opening. 
The design submitted was highly 
artistic. It represented an eighteenth 
century maiden, clad in ashort-waisted 
Empire gown, standing before a 
mirror trying on an enormous much 
be-flowered bonnet of the time. 

Mr. Blank admired the design and 
coloring, and remarked that, for his 
part, he would like nothing better 
than to use it. “ But if I were to do 
so,” he said, “we should have the 
women running here in droves to buy 
bonnets like the one you have put on 
the poster lady.” On the artist ex- 
pressing incredulity, he remarked : 

“ Yes, it does seem strange, I know, 
but in the light of what I am going to 
tell you, you won’t think it im- 
probable. Last spring I gave an 
order for a poster to announce our 
spring sale of ladies’ costumes. The 
artist brought in a very catchy and 
artistic design, in which the most 
prominent figure was that of a woman 
attired in a gown of the brightest 
possible red. That will take, thought 
I; nobody can fail to see it. So I 
took the design as it stood. It was 
lithographed and placed in due course, 
and then the trouble began. On the 
day the sale opened our ladies’ dress 
department was thronged, and I 
wouldn’t like to say how many of the 
women were in search of a red gown 
‘just like the one shown in the poster.’ 
Of course, we had none in stock, as the 
red gown was just a creation of our 
artist’s fancy, and adorned the poster 
lady merely for the purpose of making 
her more conspicuous. However, we 
couldn’t explain this to the anxious 
women who came to inquire for it. 
They would have been indignant, and 
accused us of misrepresenting our 
stock. So we had to go to work and 
have some gorgeous red dresses made 
to meet the demand. Now, do you 
wonder that I am a little scarey about 
depending in any way upon the 
appreciation and understanding of 
the general public, particularly the 
feminine portion of it ?”—Fume. 





13 PRINTERS’ INK 
WRITE AS YOU THINK. * or weakness. If you have presented 


No one writes well who does not facts that would interest you, or argu- 
write as he thinks; no one writes good ments that would convince were you to 
ads who does not confine himself to a read them in some other merchant’s 
simple, natural statement of facts ad, you can feel pretty sure that you 
about his store, his methods or his have done well.—American Druggist. 
goods. The mood to assume in_ pre- Se aga : 
paring an ad is the one that would pos- CREATED BY THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
sess you in handling a customer; a A properly constructed advertisement fre- 
quiet determination to tell everything quently creates a want of which the reader was 
about your goods that could possibly in- not previously conscious. How many times 
fluence a sale, and to tell it as briefly, does it happen that people in reading advertise- 
cleariy and persuasively as possible. If ments suddenly conclude they want something 
after writing an ad you will view your’ which they see described, but which they had 
work from the customer’s standpoint not previously thought they stood in need of.— 
you will be able to detect its strength Axusiness Magazine. 





nearly every intelligent person has heard a little. Many persons who 

would naturally be greatly interested, f they knew more, on account 
of their pocket books and comfort, have not heard the real facts. about 
the latest and best artificial light—Acetylene. 

The real facts, as impartially set forth in this little booklet, may satisfy 
you, if you have a dwelling in the country, are interested in a church, institu- 
tion or factory, or wish to procure the very best and+ cheapest artificial light 
for any purpose outside of a large city, that Acetylene Gas is what you have 
always been looking for. 

This booklet sent to any address free of charge. 


Poi Union Carbide Company os Beichigne Soe. 


_'s BOOKLET, brief and to the point, tells about a matter of which 





AN ENLIGHTENING ADVERTISEMENT, 
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*‘REPUBLIC’S”” VIEW. 
Office of 
‘Tue Repvs.iic.’ 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 29, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Without 


rill 


1899. 


disposition to enter into a 
controversy regarding the best method 
of stating newspaper circulation, I must 
none the less object to the unfairness 
of your comments upon the form of 
statement regularly printed on the Re- 
public's editorial page. 

You say, in your July 

The St. Louis Republic’ s ‘average dis- 
tribution’ conveys no idea whatever. 
Is that what the Republic has endeav- 
ored to convey?” Now, your comment 
might be as fair a method of expressing 
your own opinion if the Republic's form 
of circulation statement gave solely and 
only the information you state—** aver- 
age dis agen It does nothing of 
the kind, however. It gives Specifically 
and with minute exactness ‘the actual 
number of full and complete copies of 
the daily and Sunday Republic printed 
during the month,’’ and further states 
that the copies reported were “all in 
regular editions.”” This is the form of 
statement in our per get and thereafter 
follows the record of the press registers 
for each day in the month. This is what 
PRINTERS’ ink calls circulation. If the 
Republic chooses to show the number 
of copies distributed in addition to the 
copies printed, you have no warrant or 
right in implying that it shows only 
‘average distribution ’ and therefore 

conveys no idea whatever. 

With modest deference to your higher 
judgment LI maintain, none the less, 
idvertisers are entitled to know some- 
thing more than the number of copies 
printed. In this spirit the circulation 
statement printed by the Republic starts 
with the form of statement Printers’ 
Ink calls for—that is, a statement of 
the number of copies printed for each 
issue of the paper. “his is simply the 
agp Sag however. ‘ihe foundation 
is made by the record of the press reg- 
isters, but it is simply a means of get- 
ting at the information the advertiser 
= ially desires and does not _in itself 

fford what is really wanted. The state- 
ont of the press registers is a count 
by machinery. It includes imperfect 
and spoiled papers as well as good 
papers. Therefore the Republic deducts 
from this record “all copies spoiled in 
printing, left over or filed.” The re- 
mainder is the number distributed, but 
the Republic does not stop at that point. 
It proceeds thereafter to state “‘ the 
number of copies returned or reported 
unsold during the month,” so that the 
advertiser may have the whole story of 
circulation. 

There may be complexity in this state- 
ment, but I am unable to see where it 
is. The statement gives the number of 
copies printed, and if that is all the in- 
formation wanted the seeker need go no 
farther. It certainly does not becloud 
the truth to add that a certain number 
of copies were so spoiled in printing as 
to be unfit for circulation and that a 
certain other number of copies were 
returned unsold. If the advertiser who 
is trying to get at the facts is satisfied 
with a knowledge of the issue printed 
he may stop at that point and leave 


19th issue, 


details 
something 


pursuit of inquiry into further 
to those who wish to know 
more. Very truly yours, 
Cuas.” W. Knapp, 
Editor and Manager Republic. 


+o 
FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
Office of 

Te Aro House. 
Wetuitncton, N. Z., July « 
Editor of PRinters’ Ink: 
It may interest you to know 
PRINTERS’ NK has_ penetrated 
to this region, and is received by 

writer with unfeigned joy, per 
monthly ‘Frisco mail. I have to 
knowledge many helps that have been 
rendered by your paper, but in this 
community we have to contend igzinst 
newspaper proprietors who consider 
that a display advertisement disfigures 
their paper. Poth the local dailies have 
adopted Linotypes, and all ads are set 
up bv their means, except on one page. 
Consequently advertisers are sadly ham- 
pered, and many excellent ideas have 
to be abandoned that in your country 
would be quite feasible. I send you a 
copy of the Wellington Evening Post, 
containing a page ad, the idea of which 
I got from Printers’ Ink. Wishing 
your paper continued success, I am, 

yours faithfully, Wicuiaxt Simm, 
Manager of Advertising Department, 


9, 1899. 


that 
even 
the 
each 
ac- 


Te Aro House Drapery Co., Ltd. 


; poe M 
FROM SOUTH 
( )ffice of 
Day, 
Advertising. 


EVEN AFRICA. 


General aper 

New Market, N. J., July 29, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have for a long time nast kept a 
two-line clasified advertisement stand- 
ing without change in Printers’ Ink. 

have no advertisement running else- 
where, as Printers’ INK covers the 
field and produces applications for sam- 
ple copies and orders for_ advertising, 
so that the Advertiser’s Guide carries 
more lines in cash advertising than any 
other publication of its class. 

Printers’ INK is the only solicitor I 
employ and the work reaches me even 
from tar off Africa as per inclosed post- 
al from Pretoria! Stantey Day. 


LE: ATHER HER “NOVEL ELTIES 
135 Boisseau street, Quebec, 
July 26, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you please give me the ad- 
dress of a manufacturer of leather 
goods for advertising, besides Messrs. 
William Bertoch, that I have. Yours 
very truly, Leon Lorrie, Adv. Agt. 

We suggest that you write to C. S. 
Nathan, 11 Franklin street, New York 
City.—-_[Eb. PRINTE NK. 


THE LARGE T SIGN. 

The largest advertising sign in the 
world is said to be on the hillside of an 
islet off the Grand Canary, northwest 
of Africa. It is several hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and contains 
the words *“* Grand Canary Engineering 
Company ”’ in letters each 15 feet wide 
and 30 feet high, each bar of the let- 
ters being 3 feet inches broad. The 
sign is 750 feet long.—Profitable Ad- 
vertising, Boston, Mass. . ‘ 








20 
THE NEWSPAPERS OF GERMANY. 


A German contemporary describes the origin 
of the first newspapers published in Germany. 
From the article we quote the following: 
“With the invention of typography the circu- 
lation of all kinds of more or less interesting 
news, which until then could only be sent out 
in manuscript, at once assumed large propor- 
tions. Soon a number of one-paged printings 
made their appearance, which, published by 
enterprising printers, contained new _ occur- 
rences and were largely purchased by the pub- 
lic. These flying papers were sold under all 
sorts of titles, such as: Letter, Relation, Story, 
Description, Information, Aviso, Mails, Cour- 
ier, Fama, Telegram, etc. In 1505 for the first 
time the heading ‘ zeitung’ (newspaper, ga- 
zette) appeared for such a publication. The 
contents of this paper were very numerous ; 
political news, accidents and especially odd 
stories were most in favor. In order to attract 
the greatest attention, the publishers, who in 
most cases were also the printers, gave their 
papers all kinds of sensational names, such as: 

New and True Gazette,’ . Miracuious and 
Miserable News Paper,’ ‘ Prophesying Paper,’ 
etc. The first periodicals appeared oy the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. They were 
published once a year, containing a general re- 
view of all the principal events of the year. 
The first weekly was published at Strasburg, 
of which the first volume (1609) is kept in the 
library of the Heidelberg University. Soon 
after this start quite a number of weekly 
papers sprang up. The publishers generally 
were printers. Germany is the first country in 
which regularly printed newspapers appeared. 
In England the first paper appeared in 1622, 
and the first French weekly was "Sapam in 
in 1631. The first German daily paper ap- 
peared in 1660, the Leipziger Zeitung ; the 
the first English daily was the Dazly Courant 
(1702) and the first French daily the Yournal 
de Paris in 1774- Perso Inland Printer. 


A NOVEL ADV VERTISEMENT. 

A unique idea in placing before the public 
summer-outing shirts has been adopted by the 
window dresser of Browning, King & Co. A 
Madras cloth outing shirt, frozen in a large 300 
pound cake of ice, has been placed in the win- 
dow and labeled “’ Coolest Shirt in Town.” 
Brooklyn \N.V.) Standard- Union. 


A PROV ERB APPLIED. 
** Are these goods pure and unadulterated?” 
inquired the customer. 
“To the pure all things are pure,”’ replied 
the grocer, evasively.—New Vork Journal, 





pela 6 Walid 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements uider this head two linesor more, 
without display, 2scentsa line. Must be 
hauded in oue week i. advance 
WANTS. 

DVERTISING scheme, #30 a week easy. Plan 
4 2c. STAN AL LEN, Amherstburg, Can. 
DERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. RC ENGRAVING CO.,, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

















pESIRE to represent first-class publication in 
New York and vicinity. “ BUSINESS,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


wd RITER wants position. 
r for specialt brisk, forcible style. 
After pos 1th “A WR ITER t,”’ Printers’ Ink. 
QUBSC RIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
. first-class monthly farm and stock paper 
Address FARM AND TR \ DE, Nashville, Tenn. 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 

tions on illustrating and writing advertise 

ments for silverware. “* MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn, 


Adv. mgr. or wri- 
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ienced, 


is open for 
care Printers’ Ink 





i ie °(LEGRAPH editor, ex 
anengagement “T. 

\ ’ HAT have you to offer advertiser with $1 500! 
Have been cashier and asst. manager pro. 

perous daily past 5 years. Address “A. W.,” care 

Printers’ Ink. 

| AL F-TONES (quality guaranteed), one col. 
ke doz. #5. wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Lars 

square inch. Send good. ‘photos. BUCHE 








} NGRAVING Co., Columbus, oO. 
EARN to draw for newspapers and maga- 
4 zines. Instruction by mail or personal 
Call or write for full partic aiers. ‘sc HOOL GF 
ILLUSTRATING, 114 W. 34th St., New York. 


W ANTED—Advertising novelties and special- 
ties; manufacturers and importers reac 
the trade direct through me. Correspondence 
invited. CHAS. B. ATWATER, Springfield, ‘Mass. 
A FINE opportunity is offered an experienced 
C newspaper man with from $2,000 to $5,000 
ready cash by a well established Eastern daily. 
Don’ t answer unless you mean business. Address 

” care Printers’ Ink 


WeE want an artist. One who can illustrate 
ads and give us some advertising ideas 





Re 


too. Steady empioymentand good wages to the 
right party. Address MCRPHEY & METCALF, 
15 Wall St., New Yor! 





( ee page RS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
> W nsin newspapers : 100,000 ¢ ircula- 

— we e ~ Ag other Western weekly pape rs same 
ata logue on application. *YHICAGO 

NEW speP LR UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
This price includes PRINTERS’ Ink for one year, 


ILLUSTRA TORS 


H. SENIOR & CO., 
St.,New York. 





al 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
Service good and prompt. 
~¢+-+> —— —— 
NE WSPAPER INFORMATION. 

Fo. latest newspaper ee ae the lat- 
st editi A SPAPER DI- 
Price, ‘ave dollars, 
GLO. P. ROWELL 





RECTOR ss 
Sent free on receipt of price 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., New York 





‘itinininsigilii 

MISCELL 4 1NEOUS. 
QE ND for sample of | my 
‘ Good thing to ine with your correspond- 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any aes SS; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHN STON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 —_— e St., New Yo 


new advertising folder. 








SIGN ADV ERTISING. 


GIGNS and novelties for wide-awake advertis- 
. Tin, iron and waterproof for fence dis- 
Cardboard, paper or meee for inside use. 
hats, rulers, pencils, ete. Sketches 
furnishe dl. . TEST TAYL‘ mk, 269 Dearborn 
Chicago. 
“ +> -— 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 
6 ie cRE’S a lot of satisfaction in knowing that 
in ordering Blatchford linoty stereotype 
or electrotype metal you get exactly what you 
order—that it’s not only just right the first time, 
but that the grade is not'a shade lower the sec- 
ond time or the third or the hundredth. E. W. 
BLATCHFORD & CO., 54-70 N. Clinton St., Chica- 
go. “A Tower of Strength.” 


PRINTER: 

) bed you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order oo Tne 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 28d St., N. Y. City. 


M MACHINE C.)MPOSITION. 
TO PUBLISHERS AND ALL INTERESTED. 
I am prepared to fill promptly all orders for 
newspaper or book work, machine composition, 
set in agate, nonpareil, brevier or long primer, 
up to 30 ems pica face, in either modern or old 
s ge ee with italie and a oars. 
yer 1,000 ems, plus metal, f. b 
x ccurate work, with me AK on 
solid linoty: pes, from new matrices, guaranteed 
No burrs or blow holes in linotynes sent out. 
You can print in a perfect manner direct from 
my metal or an electrotype there: oe Correspond 
ence and orders requested, WM at 































Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 iguaes St., N 
York. 
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SUPPLIES. 


‘HUS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
, Ved. 13 os St., New York. Special prices 
‘ rc Gas buye 
ph 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 
» EST county wee ‘kly in Georgia, making $1,800 
>» every year $3,200 spot cash. Don’t write 
unless have money and mean business. AUBREY 
HARWELL, 405 hquitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
rr 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
CiasP Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
jr! %KE—Sample best novelty for letters, with 
DIRECT ADV. CO., Northfield, Vt. 


imprint. 
ws E a and original ¢ designs in > — ee s, 
emorandum books, car¢ 
ifold ca s of special forms WM. Bi: RISC H ‘& 
CO., 14 8, 5th St., Philadelphia. 


, See novelties that are 

No trash. High-gri 

Write for samples and 

HEAD & HOAG CO., Ni 

| OR the ‘purpose ot ting announcements 
of AGvertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

gerted under this head once tor one dollar 








novelties. 
e goods at low prices. 
mouue., THE WHITE- 














QE ND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 


costs nothing to distribute. W M. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
— EE 
FOR SALE, 


ro SALE—Ata sacrifice, a perfecting press. 

Also an outfit of new type, stands, ete. 
Enough for daily paper. Liberal terms. Address 
Box 204, Savannah, Ga. 


I: ‘OR SALE—Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth 
edition ; a volumes, calf binding, fine con- 
dition ; cost $ tN Ss $60. Must be sold at once, 
RL HARD BER a. N, Bridgewater, Va. 


LL the ute ne of a newspaper of 16 pages, 
4\ body and j ype. Cottrell & Babcock cylin- 
r press, bed a Kendal newspaper folder, 
». electric motor, a Univ prsal press, bed 
10x15, 5 composing a lot of chases, ete., ete 
all ingood condition ; at great sac rifice. Rare 
chance, ISSO, Now Haven, Conn, 


Pe SAL FE Tw 

















book and news press ; 
roller ; re 4; front fly deliver roms 
distribution ; yeed 1, $00 an hour. In ex ent 
condition and. a apie ndid bargain for newspaper 
in town_or small city for newspaper and a 
work. Has been little used, and guaranteed tu 
do first-class work and to be as good as new. 
Press came to us in absorption of another plant, 
and we have no need of it. Can be seen in oper- 
ation any day. Write SUN, Williamsport, Pa, 







av. 
4; 














—— 
ADVERTI NG MEDIA. 
WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KFNTERPRISE, 


4 ( Brockton, Mass. Cire ulation exceeds 6,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 

P line. Cire’n 4,000. Cl ose 24th. Sa: nple free. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 

4 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 

ceive the paper for one year. 

‘HE ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a sy 

manufacturing town of 9,000. COUKLER PUB- 

LISHING CO., Rocheste w Hampshire. 

EF. ARM AND TRADE guarantees over 10,000 cir- 
culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 





























office by July 10th to insure insertion. Rate $1 
ye nch for one inch ora hundred inches. Best 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 





AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


A BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
i fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had Log placing 
the same advertising in other pape If you 
have the right advertisement and oat jt in'the 
a ers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 

mdence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 

OWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


ADVERTISING AGINTS. 
] onus. 
e 


JONES, #2 World Bldg., N. ¥. 
e 


\ "RITE to CHAS. F. “JONES, Advertising 
Agent, 42 World Bidg., N. 7. writin’,, il 
lustrating and placing of advertising. Corre- 
spondence and booklet Mn to business men 
NEW. SPAPER 1 B. BARGAINS. 


“3 34 States— ine ludir 








New England, New Jer- 
Ry York, lowa, Oregon, 
W. eattington, California and intermediate States 

Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For "sale on reasonable terms. 

W rite for my special list. give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay down 

c. F. D 





AVID, confidential broker in newspa 
pers, Abington, Mass. 26 a experience. 





ADVERTISEMENT \T CON STRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 


j ONES, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 
e 





yas HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 


\ HITE. C.V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash, 


medicine pullers, ARTHUR E. 


TT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


we! ITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
. WOULFOLK, 446 W. Main dt.,Louisville,Ky. 


r* and booklets written. KE. WADMAN 
£ Room 20, 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mas 


QTRAIG {HT ads for straight goods carefully 
y written by — SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., 
Brooklyn, N 


LBERT H. SNYDER CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
4 vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
pein Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 
‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. dvice or samples free, 
JLYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


? ETTER not engage acorn doctor to cure your 

» lungs ora jack-of-all-trades tou write your 
ads. Go toa specialist. MISS WOC )DLE, 6 Wall 
St., New York. Telephone 3001 Cort. 


\ — to CHAS. F. JONES, Advertisin 
gent, 42 World Bidg., N , writing, i 

lustratiee and placing of + rtising. Corre- 

spondence and booklet free to business men. 


ee NT 
VE 

















| F you spend $25 or $25,000 in advertising your 

specialty, you want the most of the best kind 
of advertising that omg oi ie i 
about it. Suggestions fre FOGELSAN- 
GER, Suite 580 Bourse, Pulcaepits, Pa. 


6eé DVERTISING That Pays” isthe title of a 
P little book that we have issued, It will 
interest ev ey es ss man who wants good a 
vertising ser nd for a copy. SHAW 
ADVERTISING ‘AGE NC Y, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1 OW to advertise and make money. Invalua- 

ble information for every business man and 
for every employee who wants to get into a new 
profe: ssion or expects to so, into traminaes s for him- 
self. Send address to ORLD PUBLICITY 
CLUB, Box 603, Columbus, 0. 


paer GH more than a dozen advertisers em- 

ploy my services regularly, et any adver- 
tiser with a good proposition will find me bub- 
bling over with bright, mee Boe suggestions— 
and they are free if you write me about your 
business. J. M. FOGELSANGER, Suite 580 Bourse, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J OBNSTON attends to the whole business 

e writing, designing and printing. I believe |! 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your nvme on a smail postal fora copy of 
my large postal. M. JOHNSTON, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City, 


Write me 
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Service 


In Street Car Advertising as in every business 
there’s a first. Many claim this position, only one can 
occupy It. 

Here are a few incontrovertible facts : 

Legitimate Street Car Advertising was founded by 
the late Wm. F. Carleton, nearly 25 years ago. His 
system, with some improvements, is still to-day the 
best and in its completeness is only used by our con- 
cern. 

We control to-day the greatest list of America’s 
leading cities; look at list on opposite page. 

We give our advertisers service that none ap- 
proach because they don’t run their plants on the same 
lines as ours. . 

We have 13 branch offices (several connected by 
long distance telephone), our own employees—men, 
not boys, with uniform caps and badges, to insert 
cards, inspectors to see that the work is properly done, 
and that our cards are always the cleanest, neatest and 
best appearing of any in the world. 

We don’t employ car washers or house men at 
cheap salaries to save money, because they lack experi- 
ence in arranging the cards and necessarily have to do 
the work when they get a chance. 

Our resident managers are men of experience, in- 
telligence and ability that comes of long service in our 
employ; a friendly rivalry as to whose cars look best 
and the promptest insertions and reports of the same 
goes far to maintain our supremacy above all others. 








Geo. Kissam & Co., 


MAIN FLOOR POSTAL 
13 Branch Offices. 
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We are in the Street Car and Elevated Rail- 
way Advertising Business exclusively 
and give our entire time and attention 
to maintain our supremacy. 


Cars controlled by direct lease are as follows: 





rere 





Cars. Cars. 
New York City, 9! Trenton, 40 
Brooklyn “‘L,” 322 Elizabeth, 8 
Brooklyn Surface, 75 New Brunswick, 15 
Albany, So Pittsburg & Al’gheny, 165 
Utica, 30 Erie, 31 
Rochester, 125 Chicago (*<&°"), , 300 
Buffalo, ) Aurora, 12 
Niagara Falls, | - Springfield, 22 
Lockport, { 49° Cincinnati, 700 
Tonawanda, Columbus, 100 
Amsterdam, 6 Hamilton, 14 
Newburgh, 10 Minneapolis, 200 
Jamestown, 23 St. Paul, 150 
Johnstown, ) i Stillwater, 25 
Gloversville, 3 ° Duluth, 50 
Herkimer, Milwaukee, 200 
Mohawk, . 6 Madison, 10 
llion, \ Denver, 250 
Newark, 40 Hamilton, Canada, 30 





253 Broadway, N.Y. 


TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 


Long Distance Telephone Connection. 
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Louisville is the best situated and 
It is nearby three large comment 
and the influences of trade which om 
have made Louisville a most import 

If is because of this fact that the 
and most effectually will place Lout 

The papers which will give be 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-J( 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-J( 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-J0 


These three editions have the largest 
of all other papers published in their sect 
The boundaries of the South have adi 
Courier-Journal has achieved a national 


THE LOUISVILLE 


THE S. C. BECK 


SOLE AGENTS 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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UST 14, 1908 Da¥ PRICE FIVE CENTS 
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LOUISVILLE, SaTURDaY MORNING. a0c 


. “THE LOUISVILLE Toes, 
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d@ercial center to the Middle South. 
of the United States—Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
ouisviile before distribution to the other cities of the South 
wmmercial center. 
he Miser who wishes to cultivate the Southern market quickest | 
ism his list: FIRST. 


pec for the money expended are the “Typ tie Newspaper an 


“I awoke one morning and 


L, Daily, - - - - 25,000 wnat << mrsll 
L Sunday, - - - 32,000 | = \ 
L, Twice a week, 75,000 


EACH PART. 


lons, and their influence is far in advance 
country. 
nied in their influence or standing, for the 


S tiidate is; 33,405 
SPECIAL, AGENCY, 


ADVERTISING, 








W. N. HALDEMAN, President. 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 


‘’T wes in the Newspaper and 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. Noback numbers 

| # Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t ew Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
tks’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
app) ie: ation, obtain special — ntial terms. 
any person who not paid for it is re- 
waving Pp RINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 

.bsecribed in his name. Every a is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
.ords to the line ; pearl measure ; display! 50 cents 
i line; 15 lines to the inch. $160a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
e ods discount, five pet r cent for cash with order. 











Oscar Herzeerc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Ma ager of Advertising and 
Subs cription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F, W. aay 50-52 Ludgate 


’ 


“NEW YORK, AUGUST o9, 9; 1809. 


TALK in print as you would talk 
to a customer in your store. 
das Ral 


Ir pays to advertise goods that 
are worthy of being advertised. 


Many advertisements and book- 
lets fail because they do not con- 
tain sufficient specific information. 


THE papers that have the largest 
circulation in a particular city or 
lecality can usually be relied upon 
to make a satisfactory circulation 
statement. 


THE tongue is an excellent ad- 
vertising medium; but the only 
way to secure its services is to 
treat the possessor of it with fair- 
ness and politeness. 


In writing in the August La- 
dies’ Home Journal of the irrev- 
erence of the age the Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis gives the following 
as a significant example: 

In 1896, when Athens revived the 
Olympian games and America sent its 
representatives, there journeyed to 
that ancient land a vender of patent 
medicines, who was _ discovered sticking 
an advertisement of his porous plaster 
upon the walls of the Parthenon! 





ENTHUSIASM is one of the es- 
sentials of good advertising. The 
advertiser who believes thorough- 
ly in his own goods, who is enthu- 
siastic as to the benefits that the 
use of them will confer on the 
public, may reasonably be expect- 
ed to produce announcements that 
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possess convincing and attractive 
qualities. In an indefinable way 
his faith finds its way into his 
advertisements, and through them 
reaches the reader and subsequent 
purchaser. 





Mr. ALBertT DoLLEN MAYER, an ad- 
writer of Minneapolis, prepared for 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany of that city a series of adver- 
tisements,and now offers mortised 
electrotypes of the same to adver- 
tisers in the same line in other 
cities at prices ranging from a 
dollar and a quarter to two dollars 
and a quarter. It would be inter- 
esting to learn the arrangement 
between the gas company and Mr. 
Dollenmayer, by which he is en- 
abled to make such an offer. 

THE present cry against com- 
binations of capital, as such, is 
well calculated to harm business. 
The demagogues do not under- 
stand or wish to understand that 
there is nothing more inherently 
evil in a combination of capital 
to accomplish certain objects than 
in a combination of men into an 
army to capture a city. What is 
evil about the trusts is their over- 
capitalization, from which all 
lesser ills arise. When the law 
begins to deal with this phase of 
the question relief will be in sight. 


maa Seat 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Office of 
H. T. Roepe, 
10 GRAND AvENUE, Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 25, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

_ Can you favor me, through your pub- 
lication, with the names of journals of 
the following trades: Brewing, litho- 
graphing, milling, soap-making and 
meat-packing, and where I can obtain 
them if published. Thanking you in 
advance, [ remain, yours truly, 

Henry T. Roeset. 

What Mr. Roebel should do is 
to purchase a copy of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co.., 
New York, at $5 a copy, which 
contains a list of all the class pub- 
lications in the United States and 
Canada having a circulation in ex- 
cess of one thousand copies per 
issue, and also answers all ques- 
tions concerning them tht a 
seeker after information would be 
liable to ask.—[Eb. P. I. 
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MEGAPHONES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please inform me where I can pur- 
chase a megaphone. If you can not do 
so, kindly refer me to some one who 
can, and greatly oblige, yours very 
trul J. B. Dopce. 


In the literature of the people 
who sell it the megaphone is de- 
scribed as a “peculiarly con- 
structed cone of specially prepared 
paper or aluminum, or of light 
waterproof material. It can be 
mounted upon an adjustable tri- 
pod swivel stand so as to be con- 


venient to use by any one sitting 
or standing. When spoken into 
properly, it carries the voice with 


wonderful power and clearness to 
distz ance in the direction 
is _pointed. On the 


a great 


to which it 





water, shore or in any open coun- 
try where there are no obstruc- 
tions and no local sounds to in- 
terfere, it is not difficult to talk 
and hear to and fro over a dis- 
tance of a mile, while a loud call 
or hail can be heard about two 
miles. Voices and other sounds 
from a distance, which would 
otherwise be inaudible, can be 
heard by listening at the smaller 
end while the ‘phone is pointed 
in the direction from which the 
sounds proceed. Especially with 
the larger sizes, the results are 
wonderful.” Recently this instru- 
ment has come into rather ex- 


tended use by advertisers who de- 
sire to make their announcements 
by word of mouth to the public, 
and who station a man at some 
prominent place to make the lives 
of passers-by miserable. It is also 
used to make announcements of 
results at race tracks, to address 
large crowds, etc. J. H. Bunnell 
& Co.. of New York, quote mega- 
phones mz ide of prepared paper 
as ranging in price from $1.70 for 
the fifteen inch diameter of mouth- 
piece to $4.50 for the forty-eight 
inch, subject to a discount of 50 


per cent. A folding stand for the 
forty-eight inch megaphone 
$3.00. The aluminum ones range 
from $2.50 for the fifteen inch to 
$12.00 for the forty-eight inch, 
subject to a discount of 30percent. 
This firm also makes special sizes 
to order. R. H. Ingersoll & Bro- 
ther, of New York, only handle 
me gaphones made of a special en- 
ameled paper. Their prices are: 
twelve inch, 50 cents, and an ad- 
ditional 15 cents for boxing; 
twenty inch $2.00, plus 25 cents for 
boxing ; thirty- -six inch, $3.00, and 
35 cents for boxing; forty-eight 
inch, $4.00, plus 50 cents for box- 
ing. These prices are subject to 
a discount of about 20 per cent for 
quantities of a dozen or more. 


DIRECTORIES OF ADVER- 
TISERS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENT WRITERS. 

Office of 
* T’AraLpo ITALIANO.” 


costs 


New York City, july 27, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Would you kindly tell me if there is 


published 
tisers of the 
one can be 
truly, 


a directory of general adver- 

United States, and where 

had, and oblige, yours very 
L ouls CASABONO, 

35 DEARBORN | STREET, 

July 26, 

Editor of Printers’ 

Can you advise 

tional directory of 


CuIcaco, 
1899. 
INK: 
me if there is a na- 
advertisement writers 
or of the leading advertisers—any line 
whatever—and if there is, by what 
means I can secure their address? This 
information will be very much appre- 
ciated by yours truly, 
James G. Foreman. 

The Publishers’ Commercial 
Union of Chicago furnishes to its 
subscribers a book called the Ad- 
vertiser Reporter, containing a list 
of all the advertisers in the United 


States and Canada, with keyed 
confidential information concern- 
ing their commercial standing. 


The service costs $20 a year. 


The National Advertising 
Company. 87 Nassau street, New 
York, published in 1893 a book 
called “ America’s Advertisers,” 
giving a list of general advertis- 
ers, stating “ who they are, what 
they are, how they have devel- 


oped, and what they 
the present time,” 
in addition the 
cal advertisers in the principal 
cities of the United States, the 
information concerning the local 
space-users being confined to their 


are doing at 
and containing 
names of lo- 
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names. Printers’ INK under- 
stands that the expected demand 
for the volume did not material 
ize, and no other editions were 
issued. The publishers state that 
they have still a few copies on 
hand, any one of which may be 
secured for five dollars. 

Of advertisement writers no di- 
rectory has ever been published. 
The person who desires to secure 
a list of names of this class could 


probably do so by inserting an 
advertisement in Printers’ INK, 
asking adwriters to send him 


their names.—[ Ep. Pr. i. 


PAIL AND KEG MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 
Office of 
GEORGE CHIPMAN. 
Puiraperentia, July 27, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Can you furnish us with a list of 


names of pail and keg manufacturers? 
If so, it will be a great accommodation 
to us. Yours truly, 
Georce CHIPMAN, by 
Boyd's City De —_— 160 Beek- 
man street, New York, has a list 
of three hundred names of pail 
and tub manufacturers for which 
they charge five dollars.—[Eb. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


CLIPPING 


Office of 

QOurne & 

M: anufacturing 

RocueEster, ; 

Editor of Printers’ 

Kindly give 

principal clipping bureaus in New 

York, and also inform us if any of 

them make a specialty of clippings from 
medical journals. Yours very truly, 


Ovine & Bowen. 
Mr. Frank 


Bunting. 


GB UREAUS. 


of 

Bowen, 
Chemists. 
uly 24, 

INK: 

the names 


1899. 


of the 


us 


Burrelle, of the 
New York press clipping bureau 
of that name, tells Printers’ INK 
he knows of no clipping bureau 
making a specialty of clipping 
from medical journals; his own 
concern clips from ten of these 
publications. Being asked to 
name a few reliable clipping bu- 
reaus, Mr. Burrelle compiled the 
list that follows: 


Henry Romeike, r1o Fifth avenue, 
New Tork. 

National Press Intelligence Co., 32 
Park place, New York. 

American Press Information Bureau, 
World Building, New York. 


The Press Clipping Bureau, 68 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, } 

New England Press Clipping 
146 Franklin street, 3oston, 

Consolidated Press Clipping 
156 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 


ass. 
sureau, 
ass. 


sureau, 
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Twentieth Century Press Clippir 
Bureau, New York Life Building, ¢ 
cago, Ill 

Allen Press Clipping Bureau, 


Francisco, Cal. 

The Southern Press Clipping Bureai 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
1 West Fourteenth street, New York 

Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau, 32 
Park row, New York. 

THE BEST ST METHOD. 

There is no better method for selling your 
goods than letting as many people as possible 
know all about them. ee Vrade Journa 


Twenty Years 


a Slave 
to the rent-paying habit—half a 
lifetime under the thumb of land- 
lords!” That sums up the home 
existence of many heads of fami- 
lies. Our practical, easy-payment 
house-owning plan offers relief to 
this sort of slavery—a plan just 
as easily followed as the waste- 
ful rent-paying one. 


NO CASH DOWN 


aside from the first month’s in- 
stallment. Move in at once— 
allready for you. When your 
monthly payments amount to the 
agreed price of the house, the 
property becomes yours upon 
surrender of your 0 


Cae 


pays for a beautiful home in one 
of the most delightful, most ac- 
cessible of our suburbs, with 
schools, waterworks, sewers, gas, 
electric lights, and all the con- 
ven.ences of New York City 
itself; trains every few minutes to 
and from New York, day and 
night. 

DESCRIPTION—Houses contain 7 and 8 rooms, 
beautifully decorated, and have every modern im- 


provement and convenience, Situated within five 
minutes’ walk from Hudson River. 








We've invested nearly five millions of 
dollars for happy home owners—a mast 
convincing argument against rent paying. 

C7" Th se houses may be seen any week 
ai 0 or Sunday by appoint ment from this 
ofjic 

NEW YORK BUILDING-LOAN 
BANKING COMPANY, 
111 5th Ave., New York. _ 


THE ADVERTISING OF BUILDING ANP 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IS OFTEN VERY CON* 
VINCING, HERE IS A NOTABLE EXAMPLE, 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 








‘PRINTERS’ INK”? OFFEKS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHED SOUTH OF A LINE DRAWN THROUGH SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 
PHILADELPHIA THAT GIVES AN ADVERTISER BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICK 


pars 





CHUARGED, THE REGION IN QUESTION IS SHOWN IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 
ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 





This week Printers’ INK is en- 
abled to present additional letters 
making arguments for the posses- 
sion of the Southern Sugar Bowl, 
from the Houston tie Post, 
the Washington (D. C. far, the 

Norfolk (Va.) V se Pilot 
and the Baltimore (Md.) News. 
The last-named clases shows 
that if its gross, not net, circula- 
tion be taken into account its rate 
is lower than the one-sixth of a 
cent with which it has been cred- 
ited by Printers’ INK in a recent 
samy its rate for its gross circula- 
ion being about what the Wash- 
rent Star's rate is for its net 
circulation, and also including 
charges for changes, which, in 
the case of the Washington Star, 
are an additional expense. The 
Houston Post makes an interest- 
ing attempt to show that it covers 
its territory more thoroughly than 
tl Washington Star, has a 
hanes rate, and very much less 
competition. The Washington 
Star tries to make clear some 
points it thinks of importance. 
The Virginian-Pilot reiterates the 
points it has made before, and is 
so sure of getting the trophy that 
it is already making preparations 
for its reception. 

Readers of Printers’ INK are 
asked to read the letters here- 


with, also the letter of the Los 
Angeles Times in the issue of 
Printers’ INK of July 12th, and 
write to the Little Schoolmaster 
which newspaper of all those men- 
tioned they believe most eligible, 
and why; also which they believe 
has the least chance, and why. 
Letters pointing out misstatements 
in the letters here reproduced will 
also be welcome. 


Hovston, Tex., July 27, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your issue of July 26 disposes of all 
but four claimants for the Southern 
Sugar Bowl. Those left are all good, 
but as your purpose is to select one 

‘best,” I will give my reasons for 
claiming the Houston Post should be 
that one. 

First, the Post’s rate, .0013 per line 
per thousand circulation is cheaner than 
the Washington Star, the same as the 
Los Angeles Times, and only. slightly 
more than the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
while other conditions give the Post a 
stronger claim than either. 

Each of the other papers has two or 
more good papers beside itself issued 
in its town, papers that advertisers feel 
it necessary to use in order to cover 
those towns. It is possible for adver- 
tisers to approximately cover Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles and Norfolk without 
using the Star, Times or Virginian- 
ilot. 3ut the Post stands alone in 
Houston as an advertising medium, 
there being no other daily paper of 
consequence published in the city. 
Every newspaper man and advertiser 
knows that the dry goods merchant 
more than almost any other advertiser 
must be able to tell where he gets re- 











sults. The dry goods merchants of 
Houston not only au use the Post but 
they do not use any other paper. If 
there was any other paying medium 


they would be pretty apt to discover it. 
The same is true of the local merchants 
in other lines. Can the Star, Los An- 
geles Times or Norfolk V irginian-Pilot 
make this showing? The Washington 
Star admits that its circulation is con- 
fined to Washington, and even there 
it runs up against such papers as the 
Washington Post and Times, and all 
papers being cheap its circulation is to 
some extent duplicated by these papers 
and the fealty of its readers divided. 
For instance, a family will take two or 





three papers, each having and reading 
only their favorite paper. The Los 
Angeles Times must necessarily have a 


portion of its circulation duplicated by 
the papers of San Francisco as well as 
the other good papers of Los Angeles. 
The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot meets the 
same thing both at home and with the 
papers of Baltimore; Washington and 
Richmond. 

The Houston Post not only has no 
competition at home but in its territory 
of South Texas, half of the _ largest 
State in the Union and seventh in popu- 
lation, it has only one competitor and 
that it easily leads both in circulation 
and influence. It is the only Democratic 
paper in a State which went Democratic 


by over 200,000 mz jority in the last 
National election. 

Necessarily a paper ably edited, pre- 
senting the full leased wire Associated 


Press service, the New York Herald spe- 
cial service, and having over 500 special 
State correspondents, with a composi- 
tion bill equal to almost any morning 
paper in New York, occupying the posi- 
tion of the Post, and covering the vast 
and exclusive territory it does, carries 
more weight with its readers than one 
whose territory is circumscribed, as is 
the Washington Star, with able com- 
petitors. 

Of course the general advertiser can 


not keep so easily in touch with Texas 
conditions as with conditions in Wash- 
ington, and to him it seems incredible 
that the Houston Post should be more 
influential than the Washington Star, 
but it should be remembered that the 
influence and the readers of the Post 
are in Texas and because you do not 
visit Texas or meet Texans every day 
is a good reason why you should be 
more easily impressed ‘with a paper 
nearer home. The conditions in Texas 
are such that not only is the Post's 
circulation not duplicated, vut it has 
more readers that can not be counted 
than any two of the other papers. A 
large portion of its subscribers are in 
the small towns of Texas. In these 
towns the people look upon a daily 
paper as common property and wait 
until the other fellow is through and 
then they borrow it. The price being 
five cents a copy the Post is possibly 


valued more highly. Texas people have 
not yet fallen out of the habit of taking 
the paper home and fully 90 per cent of 
the Post’s circulation finds its wz ay into 
the homes. The morning paper is read 
in the evening because the evening 
papers have not been cultivated to any 
extent in Texas. 

A man in New 
liberal advertising 





York knowing the 
patronage accorded 
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the Washington Star will doubtless 
it hard to realize that the 
carries a larger percentage of 
advertisers and [ am reasonably sure 
more nearly all the general advertisers 
than any other of the papers considered 
eligible for the Sugar Bowl. I would 
especially refer to those general adver- 
tisers able to trace direct results. 

To sum up, the Post compares favor- 
ably in rates, its influence is more gen- 
eral, its circulation is less duplicated, its 
patrons take more time to read than 
newspaper readers in the more busy 
centers, and I believe therefore that the 
Post offers more in return for the ad 
vertisers’ money than do any of the 


find 
Houstea Post 
home 






others. Very respectfully, 
G. J. Parmer, Bus. Mgr 
Otnce of 
7 “Tine Eventnc Star.” 
Wasutncton, D. C., July 29, 1899. 


PrintTeRS’ INK: 
light of the presentation of 


Editor of 
In the 


the claims made by the various contest- 
ants for the Southern Sugar Bowl we 
desire to submit the following sugges- 


tions in addition to those already made 
by us: 

ist. The rate per line per thousand 
in the case of the Star is calculated on 
the actual net siveuiation (deducting 
unsold copies and returns) at the time 
our letter was written; as we under- 
stand it, the rate of the other news- 
papers considered is reckoned on the 
war circulation of 1898 basis. With 
papers not completely covering their 
fields the 1898 circulation was consider- 
ably in excess of that of 1899. 


2nd. It is not claimed by any one of 
the contestants that they cover their 
local fields to the extent that the Star 
does. An advertiser in the Star reaches 
every one reachable in Washington. 

grd. In the case of a leading contest- 
ant, a most valuable advertising me- 
dium, the announcement is made that 


in a month the 
raised 25 per 


advertising rates will be 
cent, apparently eliminat- 


ing it from the competition as far as 
cheapness of rate goes. Very respect- 
fully, 


Tue Eventne Star NEWSPAPER Co., 
By Frank B. oyes. 


Office ‘of 
Tue VirGcintan-PIivor, 
Norro.k, Va., July 27, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We notice from your issue of the 
26th that your competition for your Su- 


“rn 


ern 


gar Bowl has now narrowed down to a 
quartette of papers. It appears to us 
that the Virginian-Pilot presents every 


requirement of the winner. 
It offers the lowest rate per line per 
1,000 subscribers. 


It is undoubtedly the leading and 
representative paper of the city and 
section in which it is published, a fact 


recognized at home and abroad. 

It has double the circulation 
other paper published in Norfolk. 

t has more circulation than the other 
three dailies published in Norfolk com- 
bined. 

It is recognized as 
ponent of Democratic 
Democratic State. 

It pays seventy per cent of all sec- 
ond-class postage paid at the Norfolk 
post-office. 


of any 


the leading ex- 
principles in a 


















It is published in a city and _ section 
which we claim to be one of the very 
best in the South as an advertising 
field; in fact we know of no better. 


the Virginian-Pilot is carrying a 
very large line of business, both home 
and foreign, and we hear of no com- 


plaints as to results, while expressions 
of satisfaction are numerous. If you 
want any testimony from large adver- 
tisers here, who spend from $1,200 to 
$2,000 a year in our columns, we have 
no doubt that they would be glad to 
epeat what they do not hesitate to say 

\Ve trust that you will acquaint your- 
self fully with the present condition of 
this section before making a decision 
inst us on any theory of better 
‘ery truly, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

** VIRGINIAN-PILot,” 

We are making preparations to 
give the much coveted trophy a royal 
reception in Norfolk, beneving that we 
are entitled to it under the terms of the 





class. 


P. S: 





competition. 

Please let us know what it will cost 
for an electrotype of the Sugar Bowl, 
and also a reproduction of the map you 

e been running in connection with 

competition. 

Office of 
“Tue Battimore News.” 
BaLtimore, July 20, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In your issue of the roth inst. there 


spears an article on the subject of 
lhe Southern Sugar jowl,”” in 
which you eliminate the News from 
f her consideration, stating its lowest 
to be approximately one-sixth of a 
for each 1,000 of circulation. 








\e beg to demur to that conclusion 
for the following reasons: 

In our communication of May 1, 
1899, you will observe that the circula- 
tion figures submitted, which, by the 
way, are from sworn statements, guar- 
anteed by the United States Fidelity 


ind Guarantee Company, of this city, 
are of net paid circulation; the figures 
being 31,886 daily for the year 1898 and 
30,056 daily for the month of April, 
1890, that being the last completed 
month to the date of statement. 

We have not observed that any other 
newspaper mentioned in the list that 


you are considering, with one exception, 
has based its claims on net paid cir- 
culation. 


\s a matter of fact, our gross circu- 
lat (the number of papers run) with 
the same guarantee as above stated, 
for the periods referred to, was as fol- 
lows 





For the year 1898, daily average, 
7.132; and for the month of April, 
899, daily average, 34,156. 

_ The figures for the twelve months 
from July 1, 1898, to July 30, 1899, 


as embodied in the detailed sworn state 
recently sent you, are 33,086; 
average for the periou quoted, 
and an inquiry will result in assuring 
the inquirer that the News goes into 
the homes of this city, where its char- 
acter and influence are so well known 
and appreciated and where it is eagerly 
read by every member of the famiiv, 
thus furnishing the ideal medium for 
advertisers. 

Indeed, the value of a clean, whole- 
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news 
reaches the people at a 


some, reperesentative afternoon 
paper, which 
time when they naturally have most 
leisure and inclination for reading, is 
too well known to require comment. 

In regard to the rate, we still insist 
that the lowest rate of the News, viz.: 
five cents per line for 10,000 lines, is 
lower in proportion to quantity of cir- 
culation than any which we have ob- 
served as quoted in connection with the 
matter in hand. 

You will note that this rate includes 
changes, which is not the case with 
rates of similar amount quoted in some 
of the other statements furnished; and 
if the charges made for changes in the 
case of other newspapers of approxi- 
mately the same circulation as the News 
be added to their rates, quoted as not 
including changes, the comparison must 
certainly result in the News’ favor. 

We beg to reiterate all the claims 
made by us in our communication of 
May 1, 1899, and ask you to kindly 
vive consideration to the points herein 
with a view to revising your former 
conclusions. _Very respectfully, 

Tue BaLttIMorRE News 
A. M. Duvall, Business Manager. 


~-2. 








NOVEL ADVERTISING. 

A dangerous criminal was about to be ex- 
ecuted in Calcutta. While his last toilet was 
going forward, an Englishman who had just 
landed begged five minutes’ conversation with 
him, which was granted. All that was heard of 
the interview was the final remark of the 
criminal. He called after his visitor: ‘ A 
thousand pounds to my heirs! You under- 
stand?”? When the hangman had prepared for 
his sad duty the culprit claimed the right to 
say a farewell word. Lifting up his voice, he 
roared aloud to the assembled multitude: ‘‘All 
you who listen hear my dying statement: The 
best coffee is the coffee of Messrs. Chicory, 
Chewem & Chocker, of Calcutta and London!” 


> 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 


HiS 


CHANGE 


COLORED 


MAN WOULD LIKE TQ 
POSITION, 








NIXON ON _KOHLSAAT. 


In a recent issue of a New York 
publication called Profitable Ad- 
vertising, under the fanciful head- 
ing, “A Chicago Journalist,” 
there appears an interesting piece 
of fiction which purports to be 
a biographical sketch of H. H. 
Kohlsaat. As Profitable Advertis- 
ing is all that its name implies, 
and as it is very doubtful if any 
of Mr. Kohlsaat’s philanthropic 
friends are seeking opportunities 
of extolling him at $1 per line just 
at present, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the chunk of 
romance referred to was prepared 
under the immediate supervision 
of the subject of the sketch. 

‘ To-day,” he tells us, without 
the slightest hesitation or fear of 
violating a confidence, “ the dom- 
inating spirit of Chicago journal- 


ism is Herman H. Kohlsaat, a 

leader in political, business and 

social life; a man _ remarkable 
; 


among men!” So wrapt is he in 
contemplation of his topic that he 
even forgets his friend, Victor F. 
Lawson. “It was Mr. Kohlsaat,” 
he continues, “ who performed 
the feat of changing in a night 
a great Democratic daily into a 
Republican organ. It was Mr. 
Kohlsaat who wrote the gold 
plank of the St. Louis platform, 
and it was his influence which 
caused William McKinley to 
stand or fall on that issue.” 

Up to this point in’ his remark- 
able autobiography Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
playful liberties with the truth 
afford us only a little innocent 
merriment. We can not help re- 
gretting that he did not continue 
in this vein, confining himself en- 
tirely to fancies which could not 
possibly concern his neighbors, no 
matter how much amusement 
they might furnish. But having 
established him as the dominant 
spirit in Chicago journalism, a 
leader in political, business and 
social life; a man remarkable 
among men, the person who 
guided the Republican party 
through the perilous days of ’96, 
and to whom William McKinley 
owes everything, including the 
Presidency, his imagination gets 
the better of his judgment in this 
fashion: 

The Inter Ocean was losing money 
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when Mr. Kohlsaat bought a half inter- 
est and hecame its business manager, 
thus attaining the goal of his boyhood’s 
ambition. In two years he had the 
property paying, for the first time in 
its history. The incident of his depart- 
ure from the institution in which he 
had grown to feel so much pride is 
finely illustrative of the man’s charac 
ter. His whole nature rebelled at the 
policy of William Penn Nixon in sup 
Sorting certain politicians whose dom 
inance he regarded as obviously op 
posed to public morals, and he made 
that gentleman a “ give or take” prop- 
osition in which the value of one-half 
the property was placed at $400,000. 
Mr. Nixon raised the money. 

It will not impair the value of 
Mr. Kohlsaat’s autobiography as 
a work of fiction in the least if we 
correct a few of the statements in 
the above extract. The Jnter 
Ocean was not operating at a loss 
when Mr. Kohlsaat bought an in- 
terest in it, but owing to his reck- 
less and extravagant management 
it began to lose money rapidly al- 
most from the hour he was given 
control over its business affairs, 
and these losses increased until at 
the time of the “incident of his 
departure from the institution’ 
they amounted to something like 
$3,000 a week. The books of the 
Inter Ocean office bear testimony 
to facts, in addition to the above, 
which prove that Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
methods were of a character that 
no newspaper establishment could 
long bear up under unless it had a 
gold mine and no conscience about 
it. What with his kiting of checks, 
which began within six weeks 
after he --arellin interested in the 
property; his consumption of 
print-paper in bogus editions, and 


his falsification of circulation 
statements, the Inter Ocean 
would certainly have been 


wrecked had not Mr. Nixon, as 


Mr. Kohls saat pathetically re- 
marks, “ raised the money 
In the history of the Inter 


Ocean there was never a period 
before or since in which it suf- 
fered in every department as it 
did while Mr. Kohlsaat was try- 
ing to use it for the noble pur- 
pose of destroying the influence 
of certain politicians ‘‘ whose 
dominance he regarded as ob- 
viously opposed to public morals.” 

It might be remarked in passing 
that Mr. Kohlsaat’s views with 
relation to public morals never 
prevented him in those days, any 
more than in these, from sending 




















out lying statements of circulation 
to his advertising patrons. 

In view of these remarks, which 
the daybooks and ledgers of the 
Inter Ocean stand ready to cor- 
roborate at any time, Mr. Kohl- 
saat’s statement that “both the 
Times-Herald and the Post are 
to-day enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity in their history,” will be ac- 
cepted with an allowance for the 
license exercised by writers of fic- 
tion even by those who do not 
know that the losses of the Times- 
lerald and the Post foot up at 
this time more than $4,000 a week. 

But, aside from these trivial 
matters, no serious fault can be 
found with Mr. Kohlsaat’s auto- 
biography, which is written in an 
easy, flowing vein and which in- 
forms Eastern capitalists and cor- 
porations seeking investments in 
the West that ‘“ Mr. Kohlsaat is 
a most pleasant man to meet,” and 
that “his appearance is as strik- 
ing as his personality.”—Chicago 
(/ll.) Inter Ocean, May 27, 1899. 

— 
BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Sometimes advertisements are funny enough 
to deserve gratuitous circulation, The follow- 


ng are from England, but they will be appre- - 


ciated by readers in this country : 

I'wo menageries recently arrived in a border 

wn, one of which was under the management 
of Signor , and the other under that of his 
wife, traveling respectively on their own ac- 
count. Here they decided to unite their forces, 
ind the fact was intimated on the bill thus : 

‘* Owing to the arrival of my wife, my collec- 
tion of ferocious wild animals is considerably 
augment.’ 

This was the work of a foreigner. It is 
thought to have been fairly outdone by a native 
who hung out the following from a traveling 
exhibition of waxwork : 

“The public is invited to see Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, Queen Victoria, in waxwork, as 
large as life, and other curiosities.” 


seals hea 
SELLING ARGUMENTS. 

Advertising means selling argument. 
Years back, when men stuck signs in 
the newspapers just as they stick signs 
to-day along country roads, advertising 
meant attraction of attention. But the 
term has broadened. The writer of to- 
day must do more than attract attention 

he must hold it. He must tell all 
about his store and his store’s stock. 
He must let the customer know to the 
exactest detail what is for sale. He 
must fulfil the functions of a clerk, 
and write about the goods he wants to 
sell just as a bright salesman would 
talk. He must be brief, because he has 
lots to tell. His talks must be to the 
point, because space is valuable and 
“talk is dear.”—H. Kaufman. 


v3 a7 
PICTURES. 
Pictures tell their story quicker and 
better than anything if they are good 
pictures.—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 
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33 
A NEW ADVERTISING SCHEME. 


A West Side surface car, well filled 
with passengers, was rolling up town 
late Saturday afternoon, when a man 
who sat near the front door shouted 
out: 

“Conductor, put me off at Tom 
Blank’s place, will you?” 

** Sure,”’ said the conductor, and then 
he remarked: ‘‘ That’s a new one on 
me.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that 


you don’t know where Tom _ Blank’s 
place is?” said a man in the rear of 
the car. The conductor admitted this 


ignorance, and each of the other pas- 


sengers assumed a wise look. As the 
car reached one of the _ crosstown 
streets numbered in the sixties, the 


man in the rear of the car called loudly 
to the conductor: 

“This is Tom Blank’s place, cons 
ductor. Stop your car.” 

Every passenger looked out and saw 
a new chophouse with Tom _ Blank’s 
name over the door, and the man in 
front of the car got out. So did the 
man in the rear of the car, who knew 
the place. They went inside, had a 
drink and then went downtown half a 
dozen blocks to repeat the operation of 
asking a conductor to let them off at 
Tom Blank’s place. There were other 
men working these cars in the same 
way. Blank was for many years a 
popular head waiter in a downtown 
clubhouse, and he made it his business 
to befriend befuddled men who came 
into the place late at night for “ just 
one more.”’ He guarded their valuables 
for them and he gave them much good 
advice. When Tom opened a place for 
himself the old guard rallied at his 
opening and asked him how they might 
help him. 

“If you’d make my place known,” 
said Tom, ‘* I'll do the rest. Now, l’d 
be obliged to you if when you come 
here on the surface cars, you’d just ask 
the conductor to let you off at Tom 
Blank’s place. I want every conductor 
and every regular passenger on this 
line to know the place.” 

The old guard thought this was a 
modest request, and a few of them who 
have leisure have been devoting several 


hours every Saturday afternoon to 
making Tom Blank’s place known on 
the cars. They shout it out to the 


conductor for the benefit of the passen- 
gers. It is a novel scheme.—N. Y. Sun. 


THE COPY. 

If the copy is right it will do some good, no 
matter how injudiciously or how expensively it 
is placed before the public. If the copy is poor 
and doesn’t tell the advertiser’s story, it will do 
practically no good, no matter how extensively 
or with how much judgment space is bought. 
I would rather have the cheapest dodgers that 
told my story thoroughly and well than to have 
the best space in the best newspapers filled 
with unattractive, unintelligent and unconvinc- 
ing talk.—Bates. 


a 
A WAY OUT. 

Irate Customer—See here, young man, I 
bought this hair tonic from you, and it is abso- 
lutely worthless. 

Clerk —We can’t help that, sir. 

Irate Customer—But you guaranteed each 
bottle? 

Clerk—Exactly, sir, but we didn’t guarantee 
the tonic.—Chicago News. 
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\T WAR WITH 


SENSE. 


COMMON 


The Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company, of Chicago, J. R. 
Mason, manager, has sent out to 
large advertisers a circular letter 
on the subject of what constitutes 

‘ circulation,” which is little less 
than a declaration of war on the 

‘American Newspaper Directory” 


methods. The guarantee com- 
pany says: 
It now remains for the advertisers to 


state what they want and call circula- 
tion. If the position and circulation 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
is correct and satisfactory to you, then, 
there is no use for our work, while, on 
the other hand, if our position as to 
what is circulation is what you want 
for circulation report, your expressions 
are necessary. If the American News- 
paper Directory class of circulation is 


adopted, we see no reason why all pub- 
lishers can not have large circulations, 
and it is plain to see that it will pay 
them to print twenty-five or fifty per 
cent more than they can sell if it is to 


establish their rating of cireul: ition, and 
thus the rate of advertising 

There is no other comny odity in the 
market to-day, that we know of, but 


what an itemized bill is rendered to pur- 
chasers. The man to-day that buys one 
foot of real estate requires and gets an 
abstract of title. Why, then, should not 
the advertiser have an itemized bill, 
and an abstract of the valuable acres of 
newspaper space he is purchasing in 
newspaper advertising? Is not the 
papers printed and not circulated rather 


swampy land to buy? Is not the paid 
circulation the choice acres to buy? 
We know how some of the general ad 
vertisers feel upon this subject, but 
there are many whose feelings and 
wishes we do not know, so we solicit 


your views upon this important question. 
We do not believe that the advertisers 


desire such reports of circulation as is 
proposed by the American Newspaper 
Mirectory, as a basis of placing their 
business and fixing rates for advertis- 
ing, but we do believe the advertisers 
want truthful reports of paid circula- 
tion, and will favor such publications 


as do so report. 

Fame thinks carelessness of ex- 
pression has led to a misunder- 
standing of Mr. Rowell’s position. 
What he means is not that papers 
printed and not sold are really cir- 
culation, but that the total number 
printed, sold, returned, sent out as 
exchanges, etc., is a number much 

easier to keep track of than the 
number actually sold, and is in 
most cases, and barring evidence 
to the contrary, a fair exponent of 
the number sold. Mr. Rowell 
would say: “‘ The most honest and 
fair-minded publisher would find it 
impossible, without great expend- 
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though 
many 
there 
the number 


iture of time and money, 
every copy sold each day, 
his books may show how 
were sold last year. We, 
fore, tell in each case 
printed, and allow the advertiser 
to make his own deductions for 
the margin of copies not sold. It 
would only mix up our system to 
confound our terminology and let 
circulation mean one thing at one 
time, and another thing at another 
time. ‘Circulation,’ with us, 
means number printed, and for 
practical purposes we get as near 
as anybody to giving the adver- 
tiser available information.” 

Mr. Rowell is right so far as the 
utility of his system is concerned. 
Mr. Mason is also right in assum- 
ing that his system would be — 


if it covered the whole field, and 
were entirely practicable. As for 
the advertiser, well, he will take 


and pay for all the information he 
can get, he will find out all he can 
in proper ways about the space- 
sellers’ bargains and the space- 
sellers’ gold bricks, and in the end 
will use his own judgment. If he 
is a good advertiser he will still 
make mistakes, but they will hard- 
ly blur his success. If he is a poor 
advertiser he will be swindled 
right and left. That is the way of 
the commercial world.—Fame. 


The reason why the Rowell sys- 
tem is better and more satisfactory 
to advertisers than the Mason sys- 
tem is found in the fact that the 
first is what it purports to be and 
the other is not. Mr. Mason never 
had many subscribers and he has 
lost several because they found he 
was not really giving the sort of in- 
formation he to 
but has on his list of net circula- 
tions a paper or two that is notor- 


advertises give, 


ious for being very easy about the 


terms of payment.—lEp, P. I. 
: a ‘ 
Wuat the publisher sells to 


the advertiser is a certain quantity 
of circulation of a certain quality. 
Of the quality the advertiser can 
judge for himself by examining 
the publication; for information as 
to the quantity he is dependent on 
the publisher. 











GREAT MODERN PRESSES. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH-SPEED PRINT- 


ING MACHINERY. 


Were it not for the high-speed 
perfecting press newspapers could 
not be printed and placed before 


their readers in their present 
jorm; certainly not at their pres- 
nt cost. The newspaper is per- 
aps the greatest civilizing and 
mtrolling force of the time. The 
rapid printing press, by making 
the newspaper possible, deserves 
to rank as one of the great 
ichievements in the age of me- 


chanical invention. Certainly there 
1s no other machine of such power 
and complexity that possesses 
such accuracy and delicacy, hand- 
ling, printing and folding sheets 
of paper that can be torn between 
the fingers without an effort. 
Consider for a moment the work 
done by one of the great presses 
known as octuple machines. To 
begin with, it is composed of 
ibout 16,000 separate pieces, and 
requires eighteen months for its 
construction. It is more compli- 
cated than a locomotive, a watch 
or any of the forms of mechanisn 
to which we ordinarily refer as re- 
markable for their intricacy or 
nicety. This press is fed from 
three continuous rolls of paper, 
each more than five feet wide, and 
all reeling off the paper as fast as 
it will run without tearing. At 
its highest speed the press will 
use up over two miles of this pa- 
per in an hour, or fifty miles of the 
width of an ordinary newspaper 
page. This indicates a capacity of 
96,000 four, six or eight-page pa- 
pers an hour. Not only are these 
rapers printed at this astounding 
rate, but they are also cut, folded 
and counted. In other words, the 
performs every operation 
connected with the paper from the 
time the rolls are put into position 
until the finished product emerges. 
Ninety thousand papers an hour 
means 1,500 a minute, or twenty- 
five copies for every second. Most 
of the larger newspapers have in 
their ordinary issues ten or twelve 
vages. Of these the press will 
turn out 72,000 in an hour, 1,200 
to the minute, or 20 every second. 
The machine weighs over sixty 


press 
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tons and is massive in its propor- 
tions. Yet its touch is as deft as 
that of human fingers. It handles 
the papers accurately, cuts them 
precisely and folds them up evenly, 
all with speed that is well-nigh 
incredible. 

Its operation is easy and resist- 
less. A man throws back a lever 
the shafts and cylinders begin to 
revolve, going faster and faster 
until the streams of white paper 
are pouring into the machine too 
rapidly for the eye to measure. 
On the other side the printed 
sheets rain out so fast that one 
sees only the continual flash of 
the steel fingers that seize and 
forward every sheet. The oper- 
ation of the press at its highest 
rate of speed means that each pa- 
per receives its impression in less 
than one-fifth of a second. How 
a permanent imprint can be made 
in that space of time is a marvel 
difficult to comprehend. Yet it is 
done. The ink does not smut nor 
rub off, and even the most deli- 
cate lines of an fflustration are 
accurately reproduced. 

It is easy to understand that 
such a machine performing so 
many different operations, repre- 
sents a_ series of achievements 
rather than a single one. It is a 
gradual and natural development 
from the wooden screw press used 
by Gutenberg in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. But while there 
is no hard and fast line separat- 
ing the new from the old or the 
perfect from the primitive in the 
history of printing, there are cer- 
tain dates that are marked by not- 
able advances in the art. 

One important change took 
place in 1806, when a Saxon named 
Frederick Koenig devised a press 
in which the paper was carried on 
a cylinder and received its impres- 
sion from a form of type carried 
backward and forward on a flat 
bed. The first of these cylinder 
presses was little more rapid than 
the earlier hand and lever forms, 
because the cylinder had to stop 
three times—that is, had three sep- 
arate motions—to each impression. 
But in 1814 Koenig improved on 
this by a continuously revolving 
cylinder press, which attained the 
rate of 800 sheets an hour. The 
advance from 250 sheets an hour, 





the record of the old hand presses, 
to 800 sheets was a decided step. 


Moreover, it introduced a new 
er. 

Many improvements in the 
method of handling the paper 


were devised after Koenig's press 
came into use, and thousands of 
presses constructed upon this plan 
are in use to-day. An American 
improvement on this style of press, 
known as the double cylinder, at- 
tained a speed of 4,000 an hour. 
These presses answered the re- 
quirements of the newspapers 
when they were small in size and 
circulation. But with the advent 
of the daily they proved inade- 
quate. 

In 1845 thefirm of R. Hoe & Co., 
which had been for many years 
engaged in the manufacture of 
printing presses, attacked this 
problem. A number of experi- 
mental machines were erected, and 
finally it occurred to the experi- 
menters that by placing the type 
instead of the paper on the cylin- 
der, greater speed could be ob- 
tained. The result was the con- 
struction of a press known as the 
Hoe Type Revolving Machine, 
embodying patents taken out by 
Richard M. Hoe. The first one 
of these machines was placed in 
the Ledger office in Philadelphia 
in 1846. The basis of these inven- 
tions consisted in an apparatus for 
securely fastening the forms of 
type on a central cylinder placed 
in a horizontal position. This was 
accomplished by the construction 
of cast iron beds, one for each 
page of the newspaper. The col- 
umn rules were made “V” shaped, 
i. e., tapering toward the feet of 
the type. It was found that with 
proper arrangement for locking up 
or securing the type upon these 
beds, it could be held firmly in po- 
sition, the surface forming a true 
circle, and the cylinder revolved 
at any speed required without dan- 
ger of the type falling out. 

The first of these presses had 
only four impression cylinders, ne- 
cessitating four boys to feed in 
the sheets. The running speed 


obtained was about 2,000 sheets to 
each feeder an hour, thus giving a 
running capacity of about 
papers an hour printed 
side. 


8,000 
on one 
As the demands of the news- 
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papers increased more impression 
cylinders were added, until these 
machines were made with as many 
as ten grouped around the central 
cylinder, giving an aggregate speed 
of about 20,000 papers an hour 
printed upon one side. A revolu- 
tion in newspaper printing took 
place. Journals which vefore had 
been limited in their circulation 
by their inability to furnish the pa- 
pers, rapidly increased their issue 
and many new ones were started. 
The new presses were adopted not 
only throughout the United States, 
but also in Great Britain. The 
cype-revolving machine marked 
great advance in rapid printing. 
It was believed that the problem 
had been settled, at least for a 
long time to come. It was scarce- 
ly conceivable that any paper 
would want to print more than 
20,c00 copies an hour. 

The type-revolving presses had 
scarcely been put into general op- 
eration before the constant growth 
in circulation figures demanded ° 
still further improvements. Va- 
rious experiments had demonstrat- 
ed the possibility of casting stereo- 
type plates on a curve. The pro- 
cess was brought to perfection by 
the use of flexible paper matrices 
upon which the metal was cast in 
curved molds to any circle de- 
sired. These plates were placed 
upon the type-revolving machines 
instead of the type forms. The 
publishers were thus enabled to 
duplicate the forms and to run 
several machines at the same time. 
In some of the London and New 
York offices as many as five of 
these machines were kept in con- 
stant operation. 

The difficulty in obtaining high 
speeds with these machines was 
not in printing fast enough, but 
in getting the sheets to the ma- 
chine rapidly and in disposing of 
them quickly after they had passed 
through the press. The demand 
was for a press which would print 
from a continuous roll of paper, 
leaving the sheets to be cut and 
folded after they had _ passed 
through the machine. It was nec- 
essary, too, to insure satisfactory 
results, that the machine should 
perform all these operations itself. 
Tt was found that human hands 
could not work fast enough to 














keep up with the requirements of 
the modern newspaper. In 1871 
k. Hoe & Co. set to work to study 
this problem in a comprehensive 
manner. Time, money and effort 
were expended without stint. 

The difficulties were not wholly 
of a mechanical nature. One was 
in the set-off of the first side of 
the sheet printed. This was 
avoided by the co-operation of the 
inkmakers, who were induced to 
devise special, rapid-drying inks. 
Another drawback was in obtain- 
ing paper in the roll of uniform 
perfection and strength. The pa- 
per makers were led to make a 
study of producing large rolls of 
paper meeting these requirements. 
They solved the problem of finding 
a strong and cheap paper such as 
could be afforded by the daily 
pre While these improvements 
were being wrought out the press 

anufacturers were working on 
the problem of a rapid severance 
of the sheets after printing and 
the accurate delivery of the print- 
on papers. The most important 
device relating to this matter was 
the patent of Stephen D. Tucker, 

member of the firm of R. Hoe 


ss 


& Co. It was called a gathering 
nd delivering cylinder, and was 
able handle the papers as fast 
as they were printed. It is the 
nechanism on which the great 
speed of the modern press de- 
pends. Without it onc ~f the great 


machines would block 2 press- 
room with papers before it had 
heen in operation fifteen minutes. 

Thus it will be seen the rapid- 
working web press is a composite 
for which no one man deserves 
the entire credit. It is one of the 
most notable examples of wonder- 
ful mechanism constructed in re- 
sponse to a specific demand. The 
expert mechanicians engaged in 
the manufacture of presses knew 
what was wanted. They sat down 
and figured to these results just 
as experts in other fields might 
solve problems in mathematics or 
military tactics. It is an illus- 
tration of the saying that no mat- 
ter what the demand is, if it is 
strong enough it will be satisfied. 

The press which was construct- 
ed in 1871 as a result of these in- 
~culas was fed from a roll 
r web of paper over cylinders 
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carrying stereotyped plates, which 
printed it on both sides. The 
sheets were not entirely severed 
by the cutters, but were perforated 
after the printing. They were 
drawn by accelerating tapes, which 
completely separated them, into a 
gathering cylinder so constructed 
that six, or any desired number 

of perfect papers, could be gath- 
ered one over the other. These, 
by means of a switch, were at the 
proper moment turned off onto 
sheet flyers, which deposited them 
on the receiving board. This press 
for the first time did away com- 
pletely with hand labor in the pro- 
cess of printing. It was, there- 

fore, the beginning of rapid print- 
ing, as that term is understood to- 
day. The only duties men were 
required to perform in connection 
with it were the starting of the 
press, watching to see that its 
work was performed properly, and 
taking away the papers after they 
were piled flat on the board. 

When the first of these web per- 
fecting presses was put into suc- 
cessful operation it was said that 
there was no limit to its speed ex- 
cept the ability of the paper. to 
stand the strain of passing through 
the press. This statement seemed 
to be justified by the fact that 18,- 
ooo an hour were printed from a 
single feedboard. This was, how- 
ever, the maximum speed obtained 
by this press. In most offices 12,- 
ooo an hour was the actual run- 
ning speed. 

One feature in the later im- 
provement of the web press illus- 
trates the way in which demand 
has acted to stimulate invention. 
The first press did not fold the 
papers, but delivered them flat. 
They were given to the carriers 
in rolls, and it was left to those 
who sold them to fold them. Here 
was a chance and a demand for a 
time-saving mechanical device. 
The newsmen wanted the folding 
done in the offices. At length a 
folder was devised and put in op- 
eration. It was found immediate- 
ly that men hurrying to their of- 
fices or trains would purchase the 
folded papers in preference to the 
others. Of course such an ad- 
vantage of competition could not 
be allowed to remain in the hands 
of a single publisher. All the of- 








fices had to put in folders. The 
advantage of combining this oper- 
ation with the others performed 
by the press was apparent. So 
one more function was added to 
the duties of the printing machine. 

So it has been with every ad- 
vance. The enlargement of pa- 
pers by the addition of supple- 
ments or odd pages brought about 
the necessity of pasting or stitch- 
ing these pages into the main body 
ot the paper. <A press had to be 
devised to do this work. To-day 
the 600,000 copies of some London 
weeklies are printed, cover and 
all, folded, cut and stitched into 
a complete pamphlet on a single 
machine at the rate of 48,000 an 


hour. The latest innovations have 
been in connection with color 
printing, which has required the 


addition of more new parts to the 
machine. <A single color press 
built last year contained between 
50,000 and 60,000 individual parts. 
It seems as though this was car- 
rying the possibilities of one ma- 
chine to its utmost limits, but it 
is by no means certain that still 
further additions may not be 
made. Such machines as _ this 
can not be constructed without 
great expense. The price of the 
most improved style of quadruple 
machine is $35,000, of a sextuple 
$45,000, and so on, the price 
mounting with the complexity of 
the machine itself and the increase 
in the work it is intended to do. 
In the best equipped newspaper of- 
fice in the country the value of 
the machinery employed falls little 
short of $1,000,000. 

From the web press of 1871 to 
the latest improved form de- 
scribed at the beginning of this 
article, with its speed of 96,000 an 
hour, there has been no radical 
change of style or form. The im- 
provements have been in matters 
of detail, and in the direction of 
an increased size and _ capacity. 
Even at the present time no 
thoughtful man would venture to 
say that the limit of speed has 
been reached. In the future our 
successors may smile at the desig- 
nation of a press which prints less 
than 100,000 papers an hour and 
with cylinders revolving 200 times 
to the minute as “rapid.”—R. Hoe, 
in N. Y. Sun. 
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A COMING REFORM. 

A lot that is leased for a signboard 
should not be rated as a vacant lot. It pro- 
duces a revenue, and it should pay more taxes 
than a vacant lot that produces no revenue, 
and for that reason should be assessed that 
much higher.—/Jevsey City (N. J.) Journal. 

+o - 


site 


CIRCULATION BRICKS. 

Every advertiser should have the right to 
examine the subscription lists of his mediums. 
More “ gold bricks”’ are sold to advertisers 
than to any other class of individuals.— 


Harold McGill Davis. 
+> 
WHAT HE WILL FIND. 


The man who uses his newspaper space 
every now and then for the purpose of saying 
that he is too busy to write an ad, is pretty 
likely to find, after a while, that people are 
too busy elsewhere to come to his store.— 
flattsburg (N.Y .) Press. 

“>, - 
AND THE BLANKET SHEETS MUST GO! 

When all the business of the country is in 
the hands of monopolies advertising will be 
diminished. With advertising materially cur- 
tailed, one of two things must follow the paper 
must be cheapened or the subscription price 
must be increased.— Boston (Mass.) Farmer. 





HOW IT IS DONE. 

Proprietor of Shoe Store—You may go back 
to the cashier and get your money, You will 
never be a success in this business. 

New Clerk—Why? 

Proprietor—When that lady came in just 
now to get a pair of shoes you asked her what 


size she wore ; you have no tact. You should 
have said: ‘‘ Let’s see, about No. 2 is your 
size, isn't it?” No wonder she went away 


without buying.—/Vashington Star. 


EI a A 
THE EVENING PAPER. 

The evening paper is coming to be more and 
more the paper of the family and the main re- 
liance, on the one hand, of busy men and busy 
women for the news of the day brought to them 
fresh when they have the leisure to give atten- 
tion to it; and, on the other hand, the most 


serviceable and best devised means of bringing 
to the attention of the buying public the wares 
and the prices which the men of trade have to 
offer.— Minneapolis Journal, 





FOR A CANDY STORE, 
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An indication of what may be done in Chicago real 
estate - 

Mr Theodore P. Shonts, of Chicago, President of the 
Indiana, Illinois and lowa Railroad, allows the use of his 
name and experience. He invested through me $40,000: 
in two years he had his money back, and his books showed 
a profit of $47,791.66. Mr Shonts bought and sold under 
my advice: he is now my customer in another deal. 

Now is the time to buy real estate in Chicago; no 
business man needs any argument on that point. 

On the exchanges men who have been operating in 
stocks, bonds, grain, are now talking about real estate. 
There is so much money seeking investment that invest- 
ors in stocks and bonds can only get 2% to 3% per 
cent. Real estate offers much more than that. 

Three or four men who are known all over the world 
as investors have bought large acre tracts in Chicago 
during the past few months. 

The papers haven’t begun to say much about the 
real estate revival; when they do, the best time for the 
investment buyer will have passed. 

] offer two special opportunities just now which should 
have the attention of investors. One large acre tract at 
$400,000 ; $100,000 cash ; will sell in lots for over $1,000,- 
000, basing the figures on prices for adjoining property. 
The other, $45,000; the lots at fifty to seventy-five per 
cent of the price of property in the next block, will sell 
for $90,000 to $100,000. 

These figures are calculated with the utmost care ; 
they will stand the most rigid investigation. I invite it 
from those able to talk business. 

I am able to do proportionately well for investors in 
smaller amounts : $500 and upward ; an inquiry is invited. 


Joun A. CAMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 





A MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT THAT IS SOMEWHAT OUT OF THE RUT AND POSSESSES AN 
4 ATTRACTIVENESS PECULIAR TO ITSELF, 








HIS CONSUMING THOUGHT. them, begs them, gives premiums, in 
The prime and consuming thought of fact, nothing is overlooked that offers 
the mail-order advertiser is how to get new names for his mailing list.—Ad- 


names, He advertises for them, buys  vertising Experience. 
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IN MEXICO. 

The first advertiser in Mexico to ap- 
ply modern methods to the extent of 
aily changes of advertisements, includ- 
ing illustrations and testimonials, was 
Dr. M. A. McLaughlin, advertising his 
electric belts (the same he advertises at 
some points in the United States as 
Dr. Sanden’s belt). In the course of 
six months a business has been built up 


that in addition to an American phy- 
sician in charge and a business man- 
ager, requires the attention of two 
assistant Mexican doctors, two and 
three stenographers and a_ constantly 
increasing office force. It is a splendid 
example of a fine business established 


entirely through newspaper publicity in 
the short space of half a year. 

Royal Baking Powder was one of the 
pioneers among American advertisers 
in the Mexican field, as it is everywhere. 
It has a hold upon the business of this 
country that would be hard to displace. 


Not only is it the best known baking 
powder but in a large per cent of the 
calls made for baking powder in the 


stores of Mexico the Spanish speaking 
marketer simply asks for “ Royal,’ 

which to him and the Spanish clerk be- 
hind the counter, neither of whom know 
English, is synonymous with baking 
powder. What such a condition of 
affairs is worth to the Royal Baking 
Powder Company is easily understood 
when one endeavors to compute what it 


would cost some company to educate a 
nation of people up to the point of 
knowing that “ Dr. Nice’s’”’ was also 
a synonym for ane powder, that it 
is just as good, 

Among the fe ablished local houses 
the lron Palace is one of the largest 
advertisers in Mexico. This establish- 


ment is the largest dry goods house in 
Mexico, doing an enormous business, 
both wholesale and retail. It is, of 
course, well known throughout the Re- 
public, but so far from resting upon its 


reputation it not only advertises liber- 
ally, but marks goods in plain figures, 
has fixed prices and abewiien prices 


and seasonable goods, all of which are 
contrary to the policy of most of the 
large institutions of Mexico. But it is 
a policy that seems to be appreciated 
in Mexico, for the Iron Palace has the 
largest mail order trade of any house of 
this line in Mexico. Mexican Herald. 

cae al a 
PATENT MEDICINE ADVERTIS- 
ERS IN MEXICO. 

A large number of the well known 
American proprietary medicines are ad- 
vertised and sold in Mexico, and there 
is no question of doubt that they are 
sold in the Republic in proportion as 
they are advertised. A very good ex- 
ample of the power of gy in 
Mexico is afforded by Odol, the German 
tooth wash, which is probably thé best 
advertised single article in the drug 
line in Mexico to-day. A few years 
ago Sozodont was by long odds. the 
leading tooth wash here. It reached 
such a sale that arrangements were 





made to manufacture it in this country 
from the concentrates shipped from the 
United States, as most of the manufact 
urers of bulky goods find it expedient 
to do in order to avoid heavy 
and freight rates. 
supply 


duties 
Two years ago the 


house of Uhlein & Company, 
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handling Odol, began a systematic cam 
paign of advertising, using the prom 
inent display spaces in the leading 
newspapers of the capital, and the result 
is that to-day the sales of Odol are said 
to be ten to one compared with thos« 
of Sozodont. 

Probably the second largest user of 
newspaper space is the Wampole Com 
pany for its preparation of cod liver 
oil. This article is the best seller of all 
the American proprietary articles that 
come to Mexico. Scott’s Emulsion is 
second under this head. The Wan 
pole Company is increasing its advertis 
ing expenses in Mexico. Scott & Bowne 
are curtailing The position with re 
gard to sales will not change soon. 


Among the other American advertis 
ers who have found an extensive and 
a quick market for the sale of their 
goods through a liberal use of news 
paper space is Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills. Half pages in the best papers 
are frequently used. Such spaces are 


cheap in comparison with prices charged 
by publications of general circulation 
in the United States, and attract in 
stant attention because they are rarely 
used as yet, and because Mexican news 
papers are Ng mony geen small. 


The J Ayer Company is a general 
PF oy in Mexico and all its goods 
are sold extensively throughout the 


country. Vino San Germain is another 
strengthening preparation that is being 
vell advertised. 

Other American proprietary articles 
that are being or have been advertised 
in Mexico and find general sale her 
are the following: Wintersmith’s C 
Cure, Lanman & Kemp’s goods, } 
phis Chemical Company, Alcock’s 
ters, Brandreth’s Pills, Jayne’s 
Indian Root Pills, Ross’ Pills 
Hobbs’ ills. 

The large number of correctives sold 
are in proportion with the complaints 
of this nature. Statistics in the Federal 
District show that one-third of the 
mortality is due to stomach and bowel 
troubles.— Mexican Herald. 


pores ae - 
THE POWER OF PERSONALITY. 

In all great enterprises the person- 
ality of the adventurer makes success 
or failure. He is different from ev- 
ery other man of his time, different 
from every man born before him, dif- 
ferent from every man who will be 
born after him. Is he a great advertiser? 
Then hewilldefyalltherules of thepsy- 
chologist, all the rules of the artist, all 
the rules of literature, apparently all 
the rules of common sense, and succeed 


and 


nevertheless. The man who imitates 
him will fail. The man who criti- 
cises him will have to eat his words. 


‘The man who analyzes him will have to 
look through the telescope of human 
sympathy, not through the microscope 
of psychology. —— 


MODE ST A 
_The attention of English- speaking 
visitors to the Milan Cathedral is read- 
ily attracted by the following notice, 
which appears over an alms-box: 
Appele to Charitables. The Broth- 
ers, so-called, of Mercy ask slender 
arms for the Hospital. They harbor 
all kinds of diseases, and have no re- 
spect to religion.—Youth’s Companion, 


APPE AL. 
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A DIRGE FOR PAPERS DEAD. 


And ever the papers come, 


AN ELEMENT OF SALESMANSHIP. 


| 
| ss t : P 
|; Advertising that is not backed up with good 











And ever the papers go, business management is worse than useless. 
The little papers born to die, There is no use getting people into a store un- 
\When we have loved them so! less they can be satisfactorily treated after they 
Some are the highest art, get there. Incompetent clerks can spoil the 
me are the broadest fun, | effect of the best advertising in the world. 
each | ,comes to “fill a long felt | Advertising is a part of the salesmanship of 
want,’ jthe store. The best salesman behind the 
Each and every one. counter can do nothing unless advertising of 
ne are brutally frank, some kind brings buyers to him. Advertising 
Libelous, pe rsonal, smart. is the ‘‘ accessory before the fact.”—National 


Some with pictures and prose and verse | Printer Journalist. 
Are—well, we will call it “‘tart. | : ‘ 
Some of them “Fight for the right,’ BUIL DING A} AND LOAN. 
Ss: a, will never yield, | There is a big field for the advertising of 
Some follow a fad, a good one or bad, | building and loan associations. A series of 
But “each has “‘a particular field.’ practical talks on the subject, covering one ad- 
Se eae 1” behind tl | vantageous point at a time, could be used in 
some Have an ange ehind them, the newspapers, while a booklet going into de- 
Some one with “money to burn”; tails and clinching, so to speak, all the argu- 
But most are born with nothing but ments, should be sent out to every householder 
: , who is not already a member of the associa- 
id the hopes of what they will earn. | sion, This plan has been tried with success in 
1e are quite unpretentious, Eastern cities.—Aichigan Tradesman. 
An 1 begin in the most modest way; 
me clang their cymbals and_ beat . 
their drums | GEORGIA. 
And shout **We have come to stay!” ere... te at ee = 
Some. in their second issue, | SoctHEae FARMER. ‘ —. * lending 
> 4 y rric t ic r 
I of the power they w ield, ’ people re ad it oe vy. Cover South ana 
Lut, cheap ones or dear, there’s not Southwest, Advertising rates very 
one will appear | a epaae “ 
But has its ‘particular field.’ TENNESSEE. 


Poor little thi ngs, their requiem sings 


























In ‘he words, ‘“‘our particular field.’ { DVERTISING at five-seventhsof a cent a line 
4 per thousand circulation inleading agricult 

\nd ever the papers come, ural paper of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 

And ever the papers go, Nashville, Tenn. ss 

Those little papers born to die _ 

When we have loved them so. VIRGINIA. 

Always the —— — [HE VirGINi AN PILOT, of Norfolk, Va..is in- 

Fall in the fakir’s hands, dispensable to advertisers desiring to thor- 

Down to Park Row at last they go oughly, effectual!y and ec pomomsically oc cover the 

To be sold on barrows and stands. homes of Virginia and North Caroli Rates 






ross » >raie reasonable considering the character and estent 
Poe oem, ne Sey Soe —s eo R: ~" cP McKEE, New York Rep 
Here they are for a penny apiece ae 
For sale on a huckster’s cart! CANADA 
“Here for a penny apiece!” le ee 4 . 
Say it under your breath. (ANADIA ¥ ADVERTISING is Gone by YI 
They’re all on a common level now ARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
As mortals after death. 

Those that had ‘come to. stay,” = 
Those with “power to wield,’ Displayed Advertisements. 
The mayne, the smart, the vapid, the patie eatce 








E. DE} 
Montreal. 





tart P Field: 50 cents a line ¥ $100 @ page; 25 per cent 
In Park Row’s Potter’s Field extia for specified position—t/ granted. 


The solemn, the staid, the gay, . . 
The aggressive that never would yield, Must be handed in one week in advance. 


ou » g ) 7¢ sad, and it’s > 
\ re all of x dead, and it’s true, GOLD | SHELL RINCS. 








as you said, f 
You “fill your particular field!’ 
—Roy L. Mevares ll, in Criterion. 





MAINTAINING RATES. 

It is good business policy for a paper to 
maintain its advertising rates under any and 
all circumstances. While it may catch an oc- 
casional ad by cutting, it also loses many an- 





other one by it. A cut rate is notice to the ad- Made especially for premium purposes. 
vertiser that your paper is not so good as you | Send for “Hot Catalogue, containing Cold 
represent it to be. Aside from this it is not Facts and Pretty Pictures.” 

fair to your regular advertisers. They are the} CLARK & COOMB 

most valuable business friends you have and 86 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


are entitled to the reduced rates. If you can 
afford to cut the rate to one person, you should 
reduce it all around. The general average of 
rates is fully as high as it should be, and in 
many instances is too high. Putting it down 
so that all the advertising in the paper will be 
profitable to the advertiser will result in an in- 
crease of profit if the publication is otherwise 


well managed.—A gricu/tural Advertising. COLD SHELL RINCS. 
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WANTED.--Case of bad health that 
R'T'P’A‘N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 


samples and 1,000 testimonials 
SXXTINILI LIAL A IAL INI LILI ILI XIX Published at Phoenix, the Capital 


e is of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
All Display Advertisements 


these grounds: 
for the September, 1899, edition 








It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
€ wer day in the year. 


of the t is the only newspaper in the Southwest, 
outside of I.os Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
ATIERICAN press and a battery of pF inotypes 


It is the Koos newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

‘the circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 


For rates address, 
Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


to have the best positions should be sent 

now to the publishers, 

Geo. P. Bowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 
On pace 47 the press days for the various 

forms are given. 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
( H A { | | ES the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals, !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHaritigs, 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 5c. per line, 14 lines (7o cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $10; half page, 100 agate lines, $5; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$2.50. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 




















SAUVUreerervererversererversernnrververnerververnerverserveees 


I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. failure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.—Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 
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DON’T THINK US FUSSY. 


The Springfield ass.) News 


IS ALL RIGHT. 


Circulation far the largest in the field. Rates fixed and 
held to. Objectionable advertisements ruled out, 


Isn’t This the Paper You Want to Use? 
FESSEESETSETET SS SFEESSS -ESESS ESSE EESFEETETETETTEE 
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Advertising Your Business 


foo wlo@ 


Brooklyn 





Daily Eagle 


home. Ut goes t 
the people you care 
the most about. 
Readers of the 
EAGLE are worth 
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IN BALTIMORE 


The advertiser finds a field worth cultivation. 
The population of the city is over 600,000. 
For this large constituency 


The Baltimore News 


is practically the only evening paper. Its early 
edition is in the hands of the public by 1.30 
P. M. The last edition reaches them by 
4 P. M. 

Over 1,000 carriers and newsboys are 
daily engaged in the distribution of THE 
NEWS. 

The great influence of THE NEWS in 
its home city is fully recognized by Balti- 
moreans and those acquainted with Baltimore 
affairs. 

THE NEWS has to itself a field which 
in the morning three newspapers divide. 

The daily average circulation of THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS during July, 1899, was 


32,214 


For the Seven Months ending July 31, 
1899, 32,715. 





For rates, information, etc., address, 


M. LEE STARKE, Manager Foreign Advertising, 


52 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Let these two heads 





attend to your lithographing and 
printing and they'll serve you as 
happily as they have served dozens 


of other concerns. 


Ask one of them to call 


upon you with ideas. 
Address 


The Gibbs & Williams Co., 


No. 68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 
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Always the Same! 


I had occasion to study the ink business 
quite thoroughly before I entered it, and fully 
knew what I was doing when I made up my 
price list. I figured so low that I could not sell 
on any terms but cash in advance, as the loss 
of one account would cripple me. Even with 
my system, I receive bogus checks, but my 
total bad debts in five years have not amount- 
ed to Fifty Dollars. My competitors were so 
eager to ruin me that they met my prices or 
went below them when necessary, and offered 
unlimited credit. They had to pay salesmen to 
get the orders, bookkeepers to keep track of 
the accounts, and correspondents to collect 
the money. These expenses are something 
enormous, and to overcome them the ink men 
joined together—/ence the Ink Trust. 1 made 
my prices five years ago, and to-day they are 
the same and will continue the same, Trust 
or no Trust. Anagent for one of the leading 
ink houses was recently advising the printers 
of Buffalo to stock up before the trust started, 
as prices would surely be raised. He sold con- 
siderable ink on the strength of his tip, but the 
printers who bought from him need never fear 
of paying more money, as they can send their 
orders to me in the future. When my goods 
are not found as represented, I cheerfully re- 
fund the money and pay all the transporta- 
tion charges. Send for my price list. Address, 


Printers Ink Jonson, 13 Spruce St., New York. 
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Advertising 


If you have won a law suit over one of your competi- 

tors for infringement of patents—making all persons 
using the article he manufactures liable to suit for 
damages— 





If your annual statement makes a particularly good 
showing—an evidence of the prosperity of your 
business— 


by some large concern— 


| If yur goods were selected in preference to all others 

| | If your goods win a notice of Superior Merit at some 

exposition or fair--- 

If your medicine has cured some man of National 
prominence— 


| | If your State legislature passes a law giving you ad- 
aren over manufacturers of similar goods in other 
tates— 


If you have anything to say about your business that 
you want the public all over the United States to 
know about TO-MORROW— 





W ¢|| insert your notice in a thousand leading dailies or less 
e will throughout the United States and have it appear simultane- 


ously in all of them the next day as a telegraphic news item, without any of 
the ear-marks of advertising. 


For further information about telegraphic advertising address 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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What the 1” 





Road in Brooklyn doesn’t offer 
advertisers in the shape of bold 
display and perfect service isn't 
worth having. It is the ideal 
place to tell the buying public 
about your goods. 


A Short trial will convince you, 


A long test will enthuse you. 








Try it—ye advertisers who are 
sick and weary of other mediums 
and want big returns for very 
little money ! 

Why? 

Because 1t covers 27 Wards 
of Brooklyn. The cards are 16x 
24 inches and you get real dis- 
play. Trains run through from 
New York to all parts of Brook- 
lyn, Rockaway, Coney Island 
and Jamaica. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, 35 Sands Street, 
New York. Brooklyn. 
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